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By André Siegfried 





This book has been unanimously 


acclaimed in England, France, 
and America. H.L. Mencken 
says it is ‘‘so good that it 
seems almost incredible.” 
Now in its sixth large 
printing, it is gaining 
steadily all the time. 


‘*May well take its place beside Alexis de Tocqueville's 
‘Democracy in America’ as being one of the sanest, 
most impartial and sympathetic studies of the United 
States written by a foreign observer.’’—ERNEST 
BOYD in the Independent. ‘One of the ablest 
books on America that I have ever read. There 
is something almost startling in the accu- 
racy of the author's observation, the abund- 
ance of his information, the impartiality 
of his spirit, the microscopic penetration 
along with the astronomic sweep of his 
vision.”"’—JOHN HAYNES HOLMES in 
the N.Y. World.**So unbiased, so illum- 
inating, that most other recent 
attempts at interpreting America 
to stay-at-home Europeans seem 
by comparison fit only for the 
paper basket.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘One of the,best, 

the wisest, the fairest, and 

the most entertaining books 

about America that has yet 

been written.’’—Econo- 
mist. ‘*The best book 
yet produced about 
America.”’ — West- 
minster Gazette. 
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A new book by the author of “John 
Donne,” etc. $3.50 


MOTHER 
INDIA 
By Katherine Mayo 


“Vital in its world importance.”— 
Boston Herald. $3.75 


ADVENTURES 
IN ARABIA 
By W. B. Seabrook 


“Entrancing.”’—Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated, $3.00 
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CHARACTER 
By Emil Ludwig 


How the great became great. 
Illustrated, $3.50 
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By Carl Sandburg 


“This book is a joy.”—Chicago 
Tribune. Illustrated, $7.50 
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"pb cbannsag eg EVIDENCE of the way the big-nav\ 
mania has taken hold of Congress was given by the 
action of the House Committee on Naval Affairs in voting 
15 to 1 not only to approve the $740,000,000 proposal of 
Secretary Wilbur for additions to the fleet, but so to bind 
the hands of the President that he will not be in a position 
to stop this construction if, during the eight years it will 
actually take to complete this “five-year program,” he con- 
cludes a disarmament agreement with the only two Powers 
whose fleets approach ours—England and Japan. We do 
not believe that one Congress can bind another, or limit 
the President’s treaty-making power, but if the House and 





| Senate take the stand that this is possible, then neither Presi- 


dent Coolidge nor his successor could possibly take part ir 
a discussion of naval-armament limitation with other coun- 
Now this $740,000,000 request of Secretary Wilbur, 
which has been accepted by the House Naval Committee 
without public hearings or adequate discussion, is only the 


tyes _ 
tries, 


first instalment of $3.000,000.000 at which Secretary Wilbur 


i 


; 
{ 
: 


and the author of the recent Geneva Conference aim. The 
utter wickedness of this proposal appears from these facts: 
(1) Having long since distanced the Japanese fleet we are 


aggression of the United States. Just as it 
The Nation is in receipt of the following cablegram, dated 
Port au Prince, Haiti, from Pierre Hudicourt, a 
guished and responsible leader, who is president of 
Haitian Society of International Law: 
WENT TO CUBA ATTEND PAN AMERICAN CONFER 
ENCE BEHALF MANY HAITIAN ORGANIZATIONS 
AND PAPERS WAS ARRESTED IN HOTEL VENUS AT 
SANTIAGO ON PRETENSE LACK PASSPORT WHILE 


yoes to pre 


distin 
the 


HAVING LETTER FROM CUBAN LEGATION HAITI 
STATING PASSPORT UNNECESSARY TO ENTER 
CUBA WAS DETAINED QUARANTINE AND DE 


PORTED PROTEST AGAINST SUCH VIOLATION IN 
TERNATIONAL LAW AND VIOLENCE BY GOVERN 
MENT OF CUBA REQUEST PRESS OF NEW YORK 
GIVE OPPRESSED HAITIANS HELP TO SHOW SUCH 
VIOLATION AND VIOLENCE AS ILLUSTRATION 
MEANS EMPLOYED BY BIG POWERS TO OVER 
WHELM FEEBLE NATIONS. 
As Will giving 
ence, cables from Havana: “It takes quite a sense of humor 
for these people to understand us shaking hands with one 
hand and shooting with the other.” 


Rogers, his impressions of the confe1 


HIRTEEN DEMOCRATIC SENATORS made it pos- 
sible for the Administration 
into the Committee on _ Interstate 
Walsh’s resolution calling for an investigation of the power 
The these Demo 
business should be 


forces to. sidetrack 


Commerce Senator 
trust by a special committee. names of 
cratic friends of the biggest 
They are Bayard of Delaware, Broussard of Loui 
wards of New Jersey, Glass of Virginia, Hawes of M 
souri, Mayfield of Texas, Overman of North 
Ransdell of Louisiana, Steck of Iowa, Thomas of Oklahoma 
Tydings of Maryland, Tyson of Tennessee, and Simmons 
of North Carolina. Interviewed by Mr. Todd, 
most of these Senators non-committal their 
reasons for voting against the power investigation. To 


recorded 


lana, i 
Carolina 


Laurence e 


were about 
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- os 
of them, however, were frank and revealing. Senator requiring that the people of the flood States pay part oft, 7 
° . ._* OT 
Edwards of New Jersey said flatly: cost. President Coolidge urges the latter provision, » = 
I didn’t propose to have any fool political investigation because the federal government is not capable of paying ti Blect 
ruin the investments of thousands of citizens of my State. entire expense, but because he feels that sounder econor, 
In New Jersey the Public Utilities Commission takes care will be maintained if the people affected have a person, 
of these companies, and I’m opposed to starting any in- interest in part of the money to be spent. In contrast ; * 
vestigation here that will raise hell with the country. this plan is the bill presented by Representative Reid, th . 
Senator Ranadel said: Republican chairman of the House committee, asking +; o 


I did not think it necessary to stir up this thing too 
much. No complaints have come from down my way against 
the power companies. In fact, there is considerable new 
development going on, of gas-power to the amount of 120,- 
000 horse-power from natural gas wells. There seemed no 
reason to stir things up. 


HATEVER THE EXPRESSED REASONS of 

these and the other Democrats for bringing about 
the defeat of Walsh’s inquiry, substantial economic 
motives exist. As the Unofficial Spokesman pointed out in 
our issue of January 11, the power trust maintains an 
active lobby in Washington; it can chain Senators as it 
chains rivers. The Du Ponts, General Electric, Insull, the 
Dukes, and other groups—separately or in combination— 
have become dominant factors wherever rivers run and 
power waits to be developed. The thirteen Senators who 
voted against the prompt investigation of this economic 
giant will be tested again. Senator Walsh’s resolution will 
eventually be reported out for further consideration; the 
Boulder Dam question and the question of the operation 
of the Muscle Shoals plant will come up for a vote. The 
attitude on these questions of this group of dubious Demo- 
crats will be watched closely by the country at large. 


HE SENATE has acted wisely in authorizing its Com- 

mittee on Public Lands to resume the investigation of 
the Teapot Dome oil-leasing scandal so as to bring to 
light the transactions of the Continental Trading Company. 
This company, it will be recalled, was the selling agent for 
the Teapot Dome oil, and resale profits to the amount of 
$230,000 have already been traced to the bank account of 
Albert B. Fall, ex-Secretary of the Interior. As it is be- 
lieved that the Continental’s total resale profits netted about 
$3,000,000, the purpose of the new inquiry is to learn what 
became of the remaining $2,770,000. Senator Nye of North 
Dakota, chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, has 
asked Senator Walsh of Montana to conduct the investiga- 
tion—a guaranty that it will be sincerely and searchingly 
done. Meanwhile the retrial of Fall in Washington on a 
charge of conspiracy in connection with the leasing of Tea- 
pot Dome, has been postponed until April 2 on the ex- 
Secretary’s representations that to come from New Mexico 
sooner would endanger his life. Of course nobody wants 
to do that, but it is well to reflect that if Fall were a poor 
man he would not now be out on bail in the South. No 
matter what the danger to his life, he would be waiting trial 
in a cold and drafty calaboose in the North. 


IGHT MONTHS after the devastation of last May the 
question of adequate protection has finally come be- 
fore the Flood Control Committee of the House. In the 
discussions so far the main emphasis has been on the issue 
of finance. On this point the Administration has offered 
a plan calling for an expenditure of less than $300,000,000, 


federal government to assume complete responsibility { 
the expense. At the first hearing of the committee mos gm 
convincing evidence in support of this view was given by} ga 
Colonel Charles L. Potter, president of the Mississipp| pn 
River Commission, the principal government agency }| of 
maintaining levee protection. He testified that not onj| the 
would the Mississippi Valley be unable to contribute fy} ¢4 
ther sums to protection but that already the levee distric:}The 
in the flood zones were, financially, “about at the end «fig di: 
the rope.” Will Rogers, too, testified amusingly and wise!}pow 
to this. Furthermore, in view of the fact that the entirfg be 
levee system from Cairo to New Orleans is an om 
whole, if the Administration scheme is enacted into lay 
any levee district unable to meet its obligations would t K 
that extent endanger the success of the whole progranfedito 
Was | 
F OTHER YALE has been publicly dishonored. He}was 
fair name has been dragged in the mud by ninetee:}ness 
empty-headed students who wanted to get their names i:}Wer! 
the tabloids.” Such is the editorial reward conferred by th:}geste 





Yale Daily News upon the members of the Yale Liberal Clu:fmilit 
who were recently arrested in New Haven. The offendix 2 
students, it appears, were determined that the people o! n 
New Haven should learn of the neckwear strike in that city foutsi 
of the efforts of two factories, Stern & Merrit and Berkma j 


& Adler, to saddle sweatshop conditions on the New Havezjseem. 
workers, and of the struggle of the United Neckwear Maik-fedito 
ers’ Union to establish a local. Since the New Haven new:4joprr 
papers refused to print anything relating to the union sidthat 
of the strike, a committee of the Liberal Club conducted it:fthe h 
own investigation, and after three months of careful studpeage 
printed a pamphlet covering all issues of the controversy lef th 
It was when the students tried to distribute the pamphlet 
that they were nabbed by the alert New Haven police, read; T 
at hand. On the police blotter they were charged with dis 
tributing “advertising” matter without a permit! And novfAg le 
to quote the News again: “From coast to coast perturbet{Efic 
alumni are holding indignation meetings and anxioupP-tre 
fathers are wondering if Yale is a safe place for their sons. [goes 
It is not that the “empty-headed” students failed to mak:furgi: 
an accurate and fair study of the neckwear industry; theif N: 
report entitled “Is This Fair Play?” was authoritative, an‘ ( 
simply maintained that “sweatshop” conditions that hat[gipia 
already been forbidden in New York should not be permitte(fiMe | 
in New Haven. No, the real offense of the students, accoré I 
ing to Dean Clarence W. Mendell, consisted in their “+t res OE St 
passing on the hospitality of the city.” Well, if that is un-€litse 
gentlemanly, we commend the Yale students for their crude} iat 


4 


behavior. Over 





HE HIGHEST TRIBUNAL of the State of New Yor 
the Court of Appeals, has just uttered some healthful 
doctrine in overthrowing an injunction obtained from Royd 
lower bench by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company Hldme 
against several of its employees. The Interborough, operat Who 
of New York City subways, sought to prevent a campa hive 


— a, 
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~ ne 


of th 


eng its men to lead them to desert the company union 


Se jg favor of the National Association of Street Car and 
Ng to Electric Employees. The Court of Appeals says: 
‘Onom . : 
rs Where employees have freedom of choice a labor union 
a" . . nay not be accused of malicious interference when it urges 
ad - . . ° 
id the employees to make that choice in its favor; even though 
id, t ; , ee 

the choice may involve termination of present employment 
ng 


: and consequent disruption of a business organization. 

ty for The defendants have the right to induce the plaintiff’s 
e Mos employees to join the Amalgamated Association, though that 
may involve termination of their employment. They are 
issipp| pnder no obligation to the plaintiff to inform it that some 
nev if of the plaintiff’s employees are joining the union, so that 
t oa the plaintiff may exercise its choice of retaining or dis- 
fe fyrf eharging the new members. 


istric#fhe injunction thus overthrown was granted in 1926, and 
end ofjg distinct from a restraining order which the company is 
Wisesfpow seeking to obtain, but the decision will probably have 
entirdg beneficial effect upon the pending issue. 

Ir gani 
0 law ENTUCKY’S COURT OF APPEALS has affirmed the 
yuld ¢ K verdicts of criminal libel found against two Negro 
ogramfeditors, under which I. Willis Cole of the Louisville Leader 
was fined $250 and William Warley of the Louisville News 
. Hebwas fined $500. Both editors had questioned the fair- 
neteeiness of the trial of two Negroes, Fleming and Bard. Mr. 
nes i:fWarley went to the trial at Madisonville, but it was sug- 
by theigested that he leave, and he walked to the train with a 
il Clufmilitia captain at his side. Without attempting to argue 
ending guilt or innocence of the prisoners, Mr. Warley said in 
yple offhis newspaper that a fair trial was impossible with a mob 
it city,foutside the courthouse and militiamen called upon to escort 
rkmafthe jurors to and from the premises. To us the inference 
Haverfseems reasonable and the criticism legitimate. Had the 
* Makfeditors been white men writing in wealthy and powerful 
news4joprnals we think they would not have been prosecuted and 
yn sidftha@t in affirming the verdicts the Court of Appeals—like 
ted it#the highest tribunal of Massachusetts in the Sacco-Vanzetti 
studrpeaje—has been more swayed by a desire to uphold the power 
yversy tof the State’s judicial machinery than to protect citizens. 





iphleti 
ready HE SIXTEEN HARMON AWARDS for distinguished 
th dis achievement among Negroes have just been announced. 
id novfAt least two of the recipients—James Weldon Johnson and 
turbetffic Waldron, both of whom received awards for literature 
nxioupPeere already nationally known. In science, the first award 
"es to James A. Parsons, a twenty-seven-year-old metal- 
gist, for his research in aluminum bronze; in music, to 














> th Nathaniel Dett, director of music at Hampton Institute, 
e, a 1 Clarence C. White, director of music at the West Vir- 
it hadiPia Collegiate Institute, both of whom are composers. 
mittedfi@e first awards for religious service, education, fine arts, 


€ 

ccordf 1 business go, respectively, to William De Berry, pastor 

“tres @£ St. John’s Congregational Church at Springfield, Massa- 

is unliisetts; John D. Davies, president of West Virginia Col- 

crudellegiate Institute; Laura Wheeler Waring; and Anthony 
Overton of Chicago. 


York MT ORALS AND MANNERS, ethics and etiquette, were 
althful never worse confused than in the case of Maude 
rom i@yden, the well-known British evangelist. The Women’s 
mpany fldme Missionary Societies of Chicago and of Boston, 
eratorWRo believe that smoking renders her unfit to lecture, 
ipaig? ive not questioned her orthodoxy. But the ladies who 


declare that smoking in this country “is not done at all by 
women of our churches,” have succumbed to the theory that 


certain ways of satisfying the appetite are inherently sinful. 


Thus a man who takes a glass of wine or smokes a pipe is 
immoral while a man who dies from indigestion brought on 
by over-eating is merely guilty of bad taste. Whiskey and 
tobacco are devices of the devil; chocolate eclairs and roast 


fowl and alligator pears and baked Alaska ice-cream are 
very nice, though if you eat too much of them they will 
make you sick. 


do apple-pie and chewing-gum and the radio. But to dat 


Tobacco depletes the family ex 


not a missionary society has uttered a word against any of 


the latter. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, and that part of our peopl 

which is interested in foreign policy, have istained 
a severe loss in the death of Professor Archibald Cary Cool 
idge, since 1893 a teacher of history at Cambridge and for 
the last five years editor of the Americar 
A man of considerable private means, he gave largely of 
them to his university, especially 
velopment of which he exercised a large influer a lair 
man of the library committee. In this field his loss is really 
irreparable, for he brought to it wisdom, astonishing k 
edge and foresight, and an enthusiasm which 
bounds. 


r 1? 


¢ ] . . i 
for its library, « he de 


In foreign lands he wa 
a penetrating observer, and his talents were properly recog 
nized by his selection as one of the experts of the American 
peace delegation, as head of the 
sion to Austria and Hungary, and a 
American Relief Mission to Russia in 1921. ingularly 


American Economic Miz 


modest and entirely unwilling to have anyone blow } 
trumpet for him, his point of view was by nature ¢ erva 
tive. Sut if it was not possible for Prot r ( idy 
to indulge in passionate outbursts against any inte: nal 
wrong, he was a most useful recorder of facts and 
points and above all a teacher beloved of his iden 
OUIS F. POST, who died in Washington on Jannary 16 
L bridged a chasm between two generatior He ran 
for Congress on the Labor Party ticket in 1882, and in 1827 


presided over the New York State convention of the Labor 
Partv. Most of us are unaware that thers is a Labor 


Party in America forty years avo; our short mer 


not ro back of Samuel Gompers. Those were the days when 
Henry George stirred New York in a warm-hearted labor 
campaign, when class-consciousness was probabl 

in America as it has ever been. The Knight f J.abor 
faded out, and with them the Labor Party of the eightir 
but Mr. Post remained Henry Georve’ taur discinle 


and it may be as an apostle of the single tax, and editor 
for fifteen vears of the single-tax orvan, the Pohl that 
Mr. Post will be most remembered. We recall with grat 

tude that throughout the Wilson Administration he served 


as Assistant Secretary of Labor, and worked steadily to 

mitigate the meanness of the Mitchell Palmer revin He 

kept his head and studied the facts. Palmer’s “red-hunters”’ 

issued more than 2,500 warrants for deportat Mr. Post 
1 4 4+} 


issued deportation orders in only 562 
worst was over, setting down the vile record for all time 
in “The Deportation Delirium of 1920,” he wrote that 1 

bombs or explosives had been discovered and t} n in- 
stance of even violent opinions “was as great a curiosity 


” 


as a sport in a herd of cattle 
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Thomas Hardy : 


HE death of Thomas Hardy closes a long and famous 

career, and removes a literary figure so familiar 

that he had begun to seem almost immortal. If 
Hardy as poet has been a subject in recent years for the 
younger critics to grow excited about, Hardy as novelist 
vas the theme of their grandfathers. Few careers have 
been so copious or so interesting; none, perhaps, has pre- 
sented the spectacle of an author practicing the art of 
prose fiction for thirty years and then for thirty more de- 
voting himself to the production of a vast body of impor- 
tant verse. How much he was a world figure it is difficult 
just now to say. There were many complaints while he 
lived concerning his neglect by the Nobel Prize commit- 
tee, and it is certain that he outshone some of the European 
writers who received the prize. But he may turn out to 
have been so purely English that he called for no recog- 
nition outside of that region to which he consecrated him- 
self, those limits within which he so steadfastly worked. 

Hardy died, as he was born, and lived most of his 
eighty-seven years, in Dorsetshire. This fidelity to a single 
locality which he made known as “Wessex” has had much 
to do with our notion of him as an author possessing in a 
peculiar degree the quality of consistency; though it is 
probably not true that he was more consistent with him- 
self than other great artists in words. Hardy’s advan- 
tage was that his universe had geographical character; it 
had name, color, form, and a history, so that we could not 
have missed its features if we would. And in general the 
advantage of this man who began by being an architect was 
that he knew how to draw his subjects, whether they were 
landscapes or men, with hard, sharp lines, all the more 
unforgettable because a mysterious light played over them. 

The fascination of Hardy’s novels, and later of his 
poems, for at least two generations of British and Ameri- 
can readers is something of which no one even now may 
know the measure. How many more generations there will 
be to fall under his spell is an interesting question. Doubt- 
less his greatest value will prove to have been for us who 
were his contemporaries, who lived in the world he bent 
his strange eyes upon, who met more or less at first hand 
the materials which he shaped so bitterly and so doggedly 
to his vision. To the extent at any rate that this vision 
was conditioned by purely nineteenth-century attitudes and 
discoveries, Hardy was for our time. How much he was for 
all time—how much he was a man whose point of view 
can be comprehensible and important always—time alone 
will tell. 

It is significant that he began to write during the 
years which followed the publication of “The Origin of 
Species,” and that he was never without concern over the 
meaning of natural science to the future of man’s imagina- 
tion and morals. His “pessimism”’—he never liked the 
word—was in large part determined by his discovery that 
Nature, if she has a plan at all, has one which, far from 
being conceived in the interest of human beings, makes no 
reference to them whatever. Every serious nineteenth- 
century writer had to face this new fact, if fact it is, and 
most of those who did so ended with the smile—or the sigh 
—of compromise upon their features. Hardy never com- 





promised. With a bitterness which at first was toler 
only to a few but which, as it grew upon him, gr 
favor generally, he hewed his path straight through to bel 
was for him the central problem of life—how to 
stand, how to accept the discrepancy between des 
destiny, between man’s hope for himself and Nature’ 
less way with him, between personality and fate. 
novels, like his poems later on, took for their backgr 
a Nature beautiful but sinister, and somewhat larg 
scale than the people who lived their lives in its shad 
And the people were most of them designed to show : 
little provision has been made in the universe for the sf 7 
brain, the sensitive heart, the intricately trained pas : 
of that oddly developed and perhaps superfluous crea: 
man. Such was Hardy’s theme, and such his motiva} | 
as he maneuvered his characters into the cruel —_ 
frustration or mischance. 

Chance was cruel, but Hardy was not. Called s 
readers and reviewers, he rarely retaliated with a wi” 
though in the end he gave up novel-writing altogether N 
disgust, he intimated, because he had been so consistepa™ 
misunderstood. (He gave it up only to become the grex 
of contemporary English poets.) His own view of him 
was of one overborne with pity, of one whose heart : 
wrung by a spectacle which nevertheless he must g 
describing because it and no other was there to be descri: 
In 1922 Hardy took the occasion of a preface to state 
whole position: 












What is today, in allusions to the present author 
pages, alleged to be “pessimism” is, in truth, only . 
“questionings” in the exploration of reality, and is the fir 
step toward the soul’s betterment, and the body’s als 
. . » But it is called pessimism nevertheless. . . . Happi 
there are some who feel... that amendment and 
madness lies that way. And looking down the future the: 
few hold fast to the same: that whether the human a: 
kindred animal races survive till the exhaustion or destru 
tion of the globe, or whether these races perish and ar$o} 
succeeded by others before that conclusion comes, pain to2| 7 \ 
upon it, tongued or dumb, shall be kept down to a minimuzbay 
by loving-kindness, operating through scientific knowledg 
and actuated by the modicum of free will conjectura! 
possessed by organic life when the mighty necessitatin: 
forces—unconscious or other—that have “the balancings « 
the clouds” happen to be in equilibrium, which may or ma 


not be often. oe & 
| 


Such a statement may not be exactly comforting; but ‘Pei 
clear, and it comes very near to being a complete statem#@ , 
of Hardy’s view. any 
Elsewhere he protested that he had no “view’—# 
thing so called, he said, being “really a series of fugit 
impressions which I have never tried to coordinate.” | 
the extent that this is true Hardy’s works may be dest: 
to long life; too strict a philosophy dooms a story-t 
to death as soon as his generation has passed. And i 
true to the extent that one can suspect the existence be! 
the philosopher of a temperament which might have 
posed him to melancholy and pity no matter in what 
tury he had been born. Otherwise, surely, he would ™ 
have begun so early on a certain note and kept on 
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Otherwise he would scarcely have treated a limited 
them with so exhaustive a passion. Otherwise he might 
yop have been the convincing artist he is. For he is con- 
yinting. Though his fiction has undoubtedly suffered some 
jegree of eclipse during the past quarter-century behind the 
1eW marvel of his poetry, though there are more than ever 

toler to say that his plots are too complicated, his scenes too 

strically lighted, his prose style too stiff, he must still 
ht .) cknowledged as one of those masters of narrative who 
BF rake the reader follow wherever the story goes, as 






















o with unexampled powers of creating and sustaining 
re ion. Whether or not he was a world figure, he was a 
fate. Bt artist in that his character came profoundly out of 
icker ia temperament. In any other century he might have 
aires bn these reasons for refusing an invitation to the United 
Hoe ; My ardors for emprise nigh lost 
es Since Life has bared its bones to me, 
I shrink to seek a modern coast 
| pa Whose riper times have yet to be; 
creat Where the new regions claim them free 
notiva; From that long drip of human tears 
| -_ Which peoples old in tragedy 
Have left upon the centuried years. 
led s 
1 aw , . 
_ * York Kills Ag: 
““INew York Kills Again 
a A GAIN the State of New York has taken human life 
on deliberately—as an act of vengeance. It has at once 
ar violated the Fifth Commandment and that Scrip- 
“thee @! injunction which reads : “Vengeance is mine saith the 
ates id”—this by way of inculcating respect for Scriptural 
: and obedience to the highest teaching. In putting to 
h Ruth Snyder and Judd Gray it has committed in cold 
author iend the very crime for which it punished these particu- 
nly P , revolting criminals, who acted under the pressure of 
ig i ink and passion. Not in many years has there been as 
Happ; mid and disgusting a crime in New York; never has there 
nd p-Pe@n More general agreement that if the death penalty is 
re the®vér to be enforced this man and woman surely merited it. 
an arf@t never, we believe, has a punishment more completely 
Jestrufailed as a deterrent. And never, we are glad to say, have 


ind aromany protests been voiced against it. 

in toa) © Warden Lawes himself issued a statement denouncing 
inimupagital punishment the day before the execution, to the 
ve: ndal of some of the daily newspapers who were increas- 
ree their circulation by publishing great headlines or extra 
‘ings (Rep Ons: Judge Townsend Scudder, who tried the case, de- 
or me pares that capital punishment offers no remedy for murder. 

New York Telegram well says: 


What does it do to our souls when we, the citizens of 
but i Mithis great State, insist that the cold-blooded, measured law 
tatem: vengeance—eye for eye, tooth for tooth—be meted out to 

any human being? . . . Each of us might as well have pulled 
oi switch. 


fugit + Counsel for the condemned also called for the abolition 






ite. this whole terrible procedure. In the most fashion- 
dest: Episcopalian pulpit in New York the Rev. Dr. Robert 
ath wood made his protest against the spirit of hate 
ind vengeance which finds its expression in capital punish- 
© o¢-f/\t and in war. Wherever one talked with people the jus- 
lave of the penalty was admitted, but it was coupled with a 
hat unciation of the penalty itself. Every one who witnessed 
Ou 


the execution must have felt the wrongfulness of it; cer- 
tainly no humane person could have left the death chamber 
without a feeling of revu!sion. 

As for the deterrent effect, we leave it to the psycholo 
yvists to estimate the amount of harm done by the 


sensa 


‘ 


tionalism of the press, especially of the tabloids, whic} 
stopped at nothing. We cannot but believe that the whole 
sale suggestion given, the morbidness created, and the bru 
ip of this crime as : 


talizing of the public, by the playing 


matter of greater importance in the amount of space awarde 
to it than almost any other contemporary ¢ t, has do 
more harm than any good it may have accomplished Yet, 
if there is no publicity given to the punishment, t 
believe in it as a deterrent demand yreater | 
a confusion of ethics, of mora d re 

Now the truth is that the death penalt 


deterrent, not even in the days when it wa 
stealing of a handkerchief or the taking 


record that when men were publicly executed is 
crime in London the same crime was committed innume: 
able times in the crowd around the scaffold 

moment of the punishment. If execution a deterrent 
there ought to be public executions. But modern y 


ments have found that they were too brutalizing and 
volting to the conscience of every decent person. Hence 
killing is done behind closed doors with as few wits 
It is something to be hidden away and concealed 
while the abominable pretense is kept up that the state mu 
commit murder to prevent murder. 
sound principle for the state, and that is to adm 
lability of human life at all times. When it takes this stand 
it will concentrate an outraged public opinion upon the mur 
derers of civil life and the murderers of the battlefield. 


° N 

What They Die For 
HE marines are pouring into Nicaragua; in the end, 
we suppose, they will occupy the villages, send col 
umns into the mountains, and round up the recalci 
trant patriots—as Pershing’s men, and Wood’s, and “Hell 
roaring Jake” Smith’s troops did in the Philippines a quar- 
ter century ago. Flames of decency still burn in the United 
States, as the stirring letter from Hemphill’s 
father, quoted by our Unofficial Spokesman, shows; but the 
heart of America, blunted and corrupted in the struggle 
against Philippine freedom, still further dulled by the hy 
pocrisies of the World War, seems to beat to other rhythms 
Yet the war in Nicaragua is about the meanest, least 
justifiable enterprise in which this nation has yet engaged 
Everyone seems to agree that we 
Few seem to think that the way to repair a blunder is to 
shift gears and head in the other direction. And few seem 
to realize that anything is happening in Nicaragua except 
battles with Sandino. Jehind the 
American control is being riveted upon the little country 
in a fashion which no election can repair; its resources 
have been used to fight America’s battles, and now they aré 

being pledged for years to come to New York bankers. 
There is open talk of a new loan to Nicaragua, on terms 
which even the puppet Diaz resents. It will be recalled that 
the marines kept President Diaz in office when he had lost 
all control over his own country. We did not come to hi 


possible. 


No, there is only one 


t the invié 


Sergeant 


have “blundered.” 


battle-line, however, 
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aid free. We compelled him to buy peace. Colonel Stim- 
son’s “peace plan,” forced on Nicaragua last spring, was 
one of the most sordid maneuvers in the history of im- 
perialism. Stimson went to the Opposition leaders, and 
told them that if they continued to fight the whole force 
of the United States would be employed against them, but 
that, if they would surrender their arms, they would be 
paid in gold dollars for their guns and ammunition. Craven 
Moncada, the Liberal leader who is now defending Ameri- 
can policy, accepted the bribe. The “bandit” Sandino pa- 
triotically refused it, and faced death to defy the dollars 
and bullets of the Yankee colossus. But Diaz had no money 
to pay Moncada to surrender; and our Governmen: did not 
foot the bill. Indeed, it persuaded the Guaranty Trust 
Company to lend the money to Diaz. And the terms of that 
loan were a scandal, even in Wall Street. 

For a one-year loan of $1,000,000, Diaz was forced to 
put a mortgage on the capital stock and dividends of the 
National Bank of Nicaragua (a corporation with a paid-in 
capital of $300,000 and worth twice that) and on the en- 
tire capital stock of the Pacific Railways of Nicaragua 
(worth more than the total amount of the loan); to pledge 
the export tax on coffee, the new customs duties on tobacco, 
wines, and liquors, and the increased tolls on other com- 
modities; to give the bankers a five-year option on new 
Nicaraguan loans; and to transfer to New York, for the 
benefit of the credit-givers, the bank’s and railroad’s de- 
posits (said to be above $400,000). The contract also pro- 
vided that the money would be used primarily to buy 
(American) munitions and, apparently, to bribe Moncada 
—and would be expended under the direction of a special 
committee of three, two of the three being Americans, one 
named by the State Department, the other by the bankers. 

That loan expires on March 31—although it includes 
a provision by which it may be extended for another six 
months. Negotiations are now under way for another loan 
to replace it, and also to cover the enormous expenses in- 
curred by Diaz in maintaining himself in power against 
the wishes of his countrymen. Diaz signed that loan con- 
tract willingly enough, but apparently the terms proposed 
for the new loan are worse still—they stump even Diaz, 
who is reported to be about to resign in disgust. A letter 
received by a certain large business house in New York 
from another business house in Nicaragua asserts that the 
difficulties of the business situation there are not due to war 
depression but to the fact that the Diaz Government 


is negotiating a loan with certain New York bankers to 
obtain money to pay the war debts and damages, and the 
Government does not want to accept clauses of the contract 
which the bankers demand and, therefore, to force the Gov- 
ernment to come to terms, the bank has stopped all opera- 
the exception of collecting. This, of course, as 
they control custom-house revenues and the Banco 
Nacional de Nicaragua, establishes a short and vicious cir- 
cle. Currency is getting scarcer every day, and in the end 
it will all go to the Banco Nacional, for the customs duties 
are the most exorbitant ever heard of. 





with 


+3 : 
LIONS 


the 


The business man adds his prediction that the legislature 
will have to accept the bankers’ terms. Meanwhile the 
State Department, supporting the bankers, is demanding 
that the legislature also revise the Nicaraguan Constitu- 
tion to permit United States marines to supervise the elec- 
A pretty business indeed for the United States of 
A fine cause to die for! 


tions. 
America to be supporting! 


Mr. Coolidge at Havan; 


RIAH HEEP spoke at the opening session of ;, 
Pan-American Congress at Havana and never ; 
that oily person mix to a greater degree sane, 

monious preaching of the Golden Rule, shameless hypocr;; 
and platitudinous humbuggery. With all the meaning! 
words squeezed out of it, Mr. Coolidge’s speech boils do, 
to nothing. There is not an original thought in it, no: 
new policy, not a constructive suggestion—merely that « 
sumption of American supremacy in all undertakings » 
ideals which invariably infuriates all of Europe. No rp; 
with any sense of humor could have made such a speq: 
He has only himself to blame if everywhere in South x 
Central America people conceive of him as speaking w: 
his tongue in his cheek, as the personification of Yan: 
boastfulness and vanity. He talked exactly the same |; 
of bunk which he would have offered to a convention 

Rotarians or of the American Legion. 

What could he have thought that his audience was? } 
lauded the Cubans for their intellectual qualities whie. 
he declares, “have won for them a permanent place in ; 
ence, art, and literature.” The other nations represen: 
have also reached high points of cultural development. Y: 
he expected them to swallow things like this at the ver 
time when Haiti is ruled by our marines and at the r 
ment our aviators in Nicaragua reported that they hy 
killed forty Nicaraguans—sex and age not stated: 

We have kept the peace so largely among our repub! 
because democracies are peace-loving. They are founded 
the desire to promote the general welfare of the people, wh 
is seldom accomplished by warfare. In addition to this w: 
have adopted a spirit of accommodation, good-will, conf 
dence, and mutual helpfulness. We have been slow to anger 
and plenteous in mercy. [Italics ours.] . .. We must j 
together in assuring conditions under which our republics 
will have the freedom and the responsibility of working ou: 
their own destiny in their own way. ... We shall have t 
realize that the highest law is consideration, cooperatior 
friendship, and charity. Without the application of thes 
there can be no peace and no progress, no liberty. 

The men who heard this canting stuff have memories. Th: 
recall not only Haiti, Nicaragua, Santo Domingo, and recez 
Mexican history; they remember also the Mexican Wa 
with its theft of Mexico and Arizona—that war whi 
Ulysses S. Grant, Mr. Coolidge’s predecessor, called not 2 
act of consideration and good-will but the most despica! 
and indefensible of wars. They remember when Mr. ( 
idge spoke of Cuba’s possessing her own sovereignty, 3 
being free and independent and peaceful, that it was t! 
United States which forced Cuba into the World Wa 
merely in order to gain possession of a few German ships 
that American garrisons are encamped on her soil on tert! 
tory ceded to the United States under compulsion—and thé 
Cuba lives under their threat; that Cuba’s independence i 
gravely limited by us through the Platt Amendment. 

No, Mr. Coolidge’s smooth words at Havana will butte 
no parsnips. Say what you will about Latin-American 
their weaknesses and their vanities, one cannot accuse the 
of being fools or dolts. They know the value of ceremonia 
politeness and of palavering as well as Mr. Coolidge. T! 
Havana Conference is open. It should demand that t! 
United States square its deeds with Mr. Coolide’s word 
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‘® Criminal Ineptitude 


EAR ADMIRAL FRANK H. BRUMBY, if he has 
D either heart or conscience, spent a bad hour and a 

quarter before the naval court of inquiry into the 
king of the submarine S-4. The Admiral began by say- 
» “the final decision was mine and the responsibility is 
ne.’ He accuses himself, therefore, of as monstrous a 
we of ignorance, negligence, and delay as has ever been 
read upon the public record. This his own words prove. 

It was shocking enough to discover that at least thirty- 
ht of the S-4’s crew died not by drowning but by asphyx- 
jon. Upon getting down an air line, therefore, thirty- 
ht lives depended. And with regard to the all-important 
line, hear Admiral Brumby before the court of inquiry: 










QUESTION: Why did it take so long for air to be started 
into the compartment? 
ADMIRAL BRUMBY: “TJ just can’t be positive about such 
things. I just can’t remember. Ask the technical people.” 

Q.: At the time the first diver went down on Sunday, 
December 18, and heard tappings from the torpedo room, 
why did he not connect up the air-hose then? 

ADMIRAL B.: “J am not familiar with the details of the 
construction of submarines, but those who were there thought 
the steps being taken were the proper ones.” 

Q.: Why was not the salvage compartment line, con- 

hafmstructed to send breathing air into the torpedo chamber, con- 
nected? 

ADMIRAL B.: “Well, I don’t really know. I can’t answer 

that question. My impression is the divers did all they 
could do. As to details I can’t tell you. You'll have to ask 
the technical men.” 
Q.: When was the compartment air line connected? 
ADMIRAL B.: “I don’t know that it was ever connected. 
I'm not sure.” 


The Admiral was asked whether he thought the Falcon 
it Mell equipped for rescue work. 


ADMIRAL B.: 
dm’t know. 


“There is none better anywhere, but I 
I can’t be positive about such things.” 


This record would be merely pitiful if twoscore human 
es had not been at stake—not to mention thousands of 
ers over whom this particular officer of the United States 

\alvy is in command. It may be that the “technical men” 
whom Admiral Brumby was willing to put all his trust 
im everything possible to save the crew of the 8-4. But 
Jmiral Brumby ended his testimony by saying: “All that 
iid have been done by anybody was done there.” Not 
ite all. It would have been more accurate for the Admiral 
have said: “I believe my subordinates, brave and honest 
capable men, did their best. But I, their commander, 
charge of all the submarines on the Atlantic Coast, did 
know my job. I know nothing of submarines; I know 
s of submarine rescue work; I am no more fitted than the 
rest sailor to be in command of men in this line of work. 
short, it may be that through my own ignorance I sent 
ty men to their death,” It would be the veriest imperti- 
ang™mce for Admiral Brumby, provided he made any such 
\elimission, to add: “And this I regret.” It is too late for 
rets. The forty are dead. But others are in danger, and 
Toll remain so as long as the navy is commanded by men 
‘0 are confessedly incompetent and unfamiliar with the 
ails of the ships intrusted to their care. 














Autos and Then Autos 


ROWDS and crowds; new models, new 


beauty, new 

colors, new styles, new price nd new ducements; 
greater public interest than ever—this was the New 

York automobile show in 1928. We must nut on this year 
a better and more extensive sales campaign than ever,” de 


clared the head of one of the companies to 


salesmen at their annual feast. Undoubtedly he was right, 


despite the proof of unparalleled public inter despite the 
crowds at Mr. Ford’s rival show at the Madison Square 
Garden, despite the large number of sales made For the 
public showed this year a much keener understandiny of 


technical problems, an insistence on studying enyines as well 
as bodies, and a thorough appreciation that it holds the whip- 
hand to an unprecedented degree, that it may easily make or 
break important manufacturers before another show comes 
around. For there is a price @ar on and a production war 
too, and the American public, especially the younyer venera 
tion looking forward to its first cars, finds as much of a 


thrill in critically studying car-progres 


a 
= 


baseball or football or prize-fightiny 

For some of the companies this is, therefore 
year. Their stock-issues are selling at very w figures in 
Wall Street and they are struggling to make a living in the 
face of the competition of General Motors with its 


of a car for every purse. Between its Chevrolet and the 


new Ford—for which already 740,000 orders have been 
taken—there will be a race indeed. Mr. Ford has his work 
cut out for him. His old model! had road qualities which 


made it indispensable to farmers living in remote regions. 
The new Ford is without them and must, moreover, prove 
to the public that it will “stand up” to its work. Mr. Ford 
must also face the difficulty that his dealers are even now 
unable to fill new orders prior to August next. 

Again, take the Paige car. It has been acquired by 
the three Graham brothers who turned out the most original 
and attractive appearing cars at the show. Obviously 
skilled makers of trucks must now produce an unus 
good automobile or go to the wall; there is 
Paige field for a mediocre car. Indeed, as time passes, we 
believe that there will be still further consolidations 
though the one talked of in connection with W 
Durant has never come to pass. 


these 
ially 
no room in the 
even 
William C. 


How long the motor industry’s prosperity will last no 
one can say. But there is little or no talk of the “satura- 
tion-point” being reached. We are no longer merely a one- 
car people; two-car garages are the order of the day. And 
what is growing increasingly serious for the dealer is the 
problem of disposing of used cars. It is impossible to fix 
prices for second-hand motors when those for new cars are 
changing hourly, when the public is being urged by dealers 
to change its cars oftener by reliance upon purchaser-credit 
plans. Cars which a few years ago could have been sold for 
$600 are now almost given away, and still the ery is 
buy, and turn in your old car. 

Altogether the industry will bear close watching in 
1928, not wholly because of the competition within it, but 
because it is an index to at least part of the country’s pros- 
perity. If it begins to weaken and to lose ground, it will not 
only endanger the whole structure of credit-buying, but will 
create consternation in all related 


vuuy, 


industries. 
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Which Landscape Is the Lonelier? 
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mm We 


i” S enmne ly 


DON’T wish to seem week. Many 


things in the world are doing as well as could be ex- 


annoyed every 


a 


In spite of sun spots the weather has been 
Fine books are being written and a few fine 
yr two heroic. 


pected. 
tistactory. 
Most people are agreeable and one 
|, sooner or later, I must say something about the Rev. 
r. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal Council of 
irches of Christ in America. He is the Protestant Pope 
t, unlike the one in Rome, he writes a daily piece for the 


- 


L 


auws = 


co oc 


apers. 
Not everything about this man is by any means de 


plorable. The Christian virtues are excellent and many of 
them dwell in him. But he was in the baggage car when 
the announcement came that humility was now being served 
in the diner. Meekness, to be sure, can be overcome. Some 

imble folk seem almost to cry aloud “Please put your 
foot upon my face,” and, God forgive me, I cannot always 
remain adamant against this request. But no man should 
ever preach without some sanctification of uncertainty. 
One may accept each word of Scripture as a literal revela- 
tion and see nevertheless that some things were left still 
misty for the mind of man. There is nothing in the Bible 
to indicate that it was God’s intent to lay bare His full 
urpose before the coming of His kingdom. So a minister 
should be constrained to say upon very many occasions, 
*| don’t know.” 

This is a statement I’ve seen only once in the volumi- 

nous writings of Dr. Cadman and even then he used it 
roguishly as one writing less from conviction than for the 
record. The daily communique is done in the form of 
answers to questions from correspondents and, as one 
yersed in the style and moods of people who write to the 
papers, I gravely suspect that the good Doctor is often 
interlocutor as well as end man. Against this base thought 
there lies the fact that sometimes a hard one is slipped 
over on the Doctor. And it is in handling these that he 
manages to arouse my resentment. God must be mocked 
by some of the arguments made in His favor by His 
creatures. Undoubtedly Dr. Cadman believes that the wis- 
dom of the Creator is infinite and yet he never hesitates to 
expound it. 
Fresh laid before me lies a question in the Cadman col- 
mn from a woman in Ohio assailed by doubt. She is 
roubled because it seems to her that women play a wholly 
econdary role in the Bible. In particular she singles out 
t. Paul as one belittling her sex. Again in natural law, 
vhich she feels must be God’s law, the correspondent finds 
voman bearing more than an equal share of agony. And 
er last fling is the assertion that the civil rights won by 
vomen in America have been gained without benefit of 
lergy. 

Now these are all matters which should give pause to a 
inister. He ought to try and shift the blame to the im- 
perfections of man-made law, of government, and of medi- 
ine rather than accept the conditions as palpably part of 
(od’s plan. No such caution assails Dr. Cadman. 
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“Natural law,” he writes, “does not discriminate 
ayaln woman. True, her body is more finely articulate 
than man’s, but her observance of the rules of hygien 
and health promotes her physical welfare equally with h 
and she also possesses a peculiar re ant | r agains 
pain. To be sure, maternity cost eavily, but is not the 
baby worth all it costs? Ask any mother.’ 

I might allow Dr. Cadman t peak for God ition 
say I bristle when he undertakes to provide from his ow: 
experience a “peculiar resistant power ayainst pain” for 
women in the pangs of childbirth. Dr. Cadma ju wer 
never there. This insulation against ay not a th 
demonstrable in any laboratory. No docto: ild, 
knowledge, say as much and this is not wisdom part 
larly given to the clergy. Until recent years the medi 
profession has been not overly interested in the suffering 
peculiar to women. Possibly there are sound medi 
jections to Twilight Sleep and later technique it opel 
in convention physicians have stood up to say “The pain 


of childbirth is God’s intention and we should not inter 
fere.” 
but I believe it blasphemy to assume that every bungled 


Dr. Cadman seems prepared to say the same thiny 


fact in life must be accepted as part of a diving 
After Eden, man’s very definite instructions were to work 
for his own salvation. Nor can I quite understand 
Eve, being “more finely articulated,” is also more richly 
endowed to withstand shock and pain. 

But in his final answer to the woman’s complaint J 
find Dr. Cadman even more audacious and arrogant. “Th 
consideration shown your sex in our republic,” he 
“is due entirely to man’s reverence for the will of God 
concerning woman. ... That other nations and some men 
in our own have been unpardonably tardy in this t 
is the result of their disregard of that will. There is 
fore every reason why women should love God and follow 
Christ, asking daily for wisdom and guidance in order that 
they may not abuse the freedom upon which they have 
entered.” 

I have no knowledge of the Creator’s attitude toward 
the Nineteenth Amendment but 
Christ in America played a meager part in the winning 
of the suffrage. Neither among Protestants nor Catholics 
have women by tradition been granted an equal share in 
management. And “man’s reverence for the will of God” 
had nothing whatever to do with the vote. As a matter of 
fact man did not hand the franchise over to the woman a 
a free-will offering. He yielded under pressure after sh: 
had kicked and screamed and picketed. Render unto God 
the things that are God’s and unto Caesar’s wife the thing 
that are hers. 

I have not quoted Dr. Cadman in the entirety of his 
answer but I read him through and the query about St 
Paul was left unanswered. 
because, you see, St. Paul was beyond any doubt a mar 


write 


respec 
there 


surely the churches of 


It was convenient to omit him 


who believed that woman’s place was in the hom: f eve 
there. 
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By THE UNOFFICIAL SPOKESMAN 


Washington, D. C., 
January 16 
T is a lie, the edi- 
torial banquet 
speakers invariably 
tell us, to say that news- 
papers ever deliberately 
suppress news which is 
worth printing. Every 
experienced newspaper- 
man, they invariably 
add, knows that the 
charge is absurd. Speak- 
ing as an experienced 
newspaperman, the 
writer would like to 
know how many news- 
papers, other than the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, published 
in full the open letter to President Coolidge, which ap- 
peared in that newspaper January 4, and of those editors 
who did not publish it the writer politely inquires whether 
in their judgment it was not a good story. It follows: 





Mr. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

According to dispatches of today (January 3) from 
Managua, my son, Sergeant John F. Hemphill, was killed 
in action against General Sandino’s troops. 

For the death of my son I hold no malice against 
General Sandino or any of his men, for I think, and I 
that 90 per cent of our people agree with me, 
that they are today fighting for their liberty, as our fore- 
fathers fought for our liberty in 1776, and that we, as a 
nation, have no legal or moral right to be murdering those 


believe 


liberty-loving people in a war of aggression. 

What we are doing is nothing less than murder, for 

the sole purpose of keeping’ in power a puppet President, 
and acting as a collector for Wall Street, which is certainly 
against the spirit and letter of our Constitution. 
My son was twenty-nine years old, served three years 
of his third enlistment, survived honorable service through 
the World War against Germany, only to be officially mur- 
dered in a disgraceful war against this little nation. 

My father served through the Civil War, both my grand- 
fathers died in action in the same war, and I am proud of 
their records, so this is not from the pen gf a red radical, 
but from one who loves justice and fair play. 

I have four s 
willing to sacrifice not only all four sons, but my own life 
as well, in a war of defense, but I am not willing to shed 


one drop of blood 


and if necessity arose I would be 


in a war of aggression, such as this one is. 
and know the sorrow, and we as 


You have lost a son 
a nation mourned with you in your hour of grief. Sup- 
pose that son had fallen, as my son has, a victim of the 
greed of Wall Street, would you feel that the financial 


gain was worth the cost? 


Ferguson, Missouri JOHN S. HEMPHILL 


[ repeat, I would like all those editors who contend 


that this story was not worth printing to raise their hands. 


Covering Washington 


Biweekly 
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HE Senate committee investigating Mr. Hearst’s { 

documents let him off with a love tap, as eve 
body expected. What else could it do? Of the five me 
bers, four are from States where Mr. Hearst has 
one to four papers, and three of them are candidate: 
reelection next year, the fourth having been reelected |; 
year with the support of a Hearst paper. As chairm: 
there was Reed of Pennsylvania. Mr. Hearst has rece; 
well-nigh cornered the newspaper market in Pittsbur; 
Johnson of California not only has enjoyed the fery, 
support of the San Francisco Examiner, but on at lez 
one occasion he has represented Hearst in an importa 
lawsuit. Bruce of Maryland had the Baltimore Americ 
to think of. Jones of Washington enjoyed the support 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer in his campaign last yex 
Vice-President Dawes (of Chicago, home of the Hera 
Examiner and American) may not have packed the cor 
mittee for Hearst, but he certainly was the victim of ; 
extraordinary set of coincidences. 


* * * * * 


Y the time this letter is printed the old Teapot proba! 

will be seething again. The purpose of this suppl 
mentary investigation, which again will be dominated 
Senator Walsh, is to discover what became of the $2,770, 
in Liberty bonds which remained in the treasury of 
bogus Continental Trading Company after $240,500 wor 
had been secretly forwarded to former Secretary Fall 
his son-in-law, Everhart. Senator Norris introduced 
resolution authorizing the Public Lands Committee to ta: 
up the trail of the remainder, after it became appare: 
that the Department of Justice had no intention of doing; 
and that President Coolidge had no intention of directi) 
it to do so. For several years there has been a story t! 
a part of these bonds was used to pay off the heavy det 
suffered by the Republican National Committee in pilin: 
seven million majority for Harding and Coolidge in 1)? 
That possibility will be explored, together with a number 
others, equally exciting. 


% *% * * % 


O Reed Smoot, the high priest of protection, we 

indebted for the most naive betrayal of the inig 
of the whole tariff system ever uttered in the United Stat 
Senate. He did not mean to do it, bless his stupid s 
but he managed to strip it of its hypocritical pret: 
and leave it standing naked before the public in al! 
ugliness. He confirmed the formula that greed multi; 
by greed makes a tariff bill. 

Irritated by the Progressive demand for a revisio! 
the tariff, Mr. Smoot lost his patience and read into 
record a compilation of the votes of his low-tariff 
leagues when the Fordney-McCumber bill was under « 
sideration five years ago. He showed that when produ 
from their own States were affected, most of the lo 


tariff men rose above principle and voted for the highe: 


duties they could get. 
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It did not seem to penetrate Mr. Smoot’s ponder: 
lect that he was exposing the rottenness of his own 
precious tariff. Bills are deliberately laden with such bribes 
to catch men who might otherwise vote against the tariff. 
¥ + ¥ + * 

EW men in public life have ever received more gener- 
BF ous treatment from the press than Herbert Hoover 
Correspondents and editorial writers vie with one another 
in singing his praises. Yet few statesmen have ever been 
so thin-skinned. Woodrow Wilson used to wish he could 
hang his Senatorial critics, but even he had the hide of a 
rhinoceros compared to Mr. Hoover. 

Write an uncomplimentary piece in the newspapers or 


1 


magazines about Mr. Hoover, and you are likely to be 


Mexico City, January 13 

HE amendment to the petroleum law submitted by 

President Calles to the Mexican Chamber of Depu- 

ties toward the end of December and on January 11 
published in the Diario Oficial as the law of the land, rep- 
resents the crowning failure of seventeen years of, for the 
most part, shameful and inept and unsuccessful American 
diplomacy in Mexico. With all due respect for Ambassador 
Dwight Whitney Morrow, this move by the Mexican Gov- 
xrnment constitutes one of the most astute maneuvers in 
international negotiation which it has been my lot to ob- 
serve at close hand. At no time since the 1917 Queretaro 
Constitution went into effect would Mexico have refused 
to enact for us the law just passed. After more than a 
decade of harassment, strained relations, border antagon 
hostile notes, and, on at least two occasions, immi- 
_nence of war, we have obtained what we could have ob 
Ftained at any moment had we been willing to accept it; 
we have probably obtained much less than we might hav: 
earlier in the game by an earlier pat on the shoulder. Suci 
is our victory. For the oil people, a brick in a bouquet. 

In other words Mr. Morrow’s victory is over thi 
magination of the American electorate; his victory is over 
the dying political elements revolving around Teapot Dom: 
ind over the traditional short-sighted, heavy-footed, hairy 
breasted cudgel diplomacy of the past. The real test of 
Mr. Morrow’s success in Mexico will be its sustained sin 
erity. The new petroleum law is initial proof of Mr 
Morrow’s capacity to secure better relations; it is equal]; 
a symbol of the failure of our previous diplomacy of 
harassment. 

The test 
his post. The 


isms 
iDillS, 


will be continuity after Mr. Morrow leav: 
American public is dreadfully short of men 
ry. We are now observing the four-year recurrent trayi 
medy of our relations with Mexico. Every Washington 
Administration begins, like the March wind that witnesses 
its inauguration, to demand blusteringly of Mexico a 
isfactory and immediate acquiescence to every pending 
American demand. It usually ends, just before election 
time, by hastily patching up relations and selling to the 
American public the belief that the Mexican question has 
been settled for all time. Wilson did this. Harding did 


sat- 





Dwight Morrow Agrees With Mexico 


By CARLETON BEALS 


























































visited by one of his bright young henchmen who will 
want to know Ist wi 1 did it It makes one wonder 
:, 
how he will a he campa My ! r way nd 
his enemies go after m in earne 

} j } { 

Alreac t have d e! ti-Hoove 
propayanda t t in Washington Its nam P 
published by the Politi Publishing Comy In its first 

ip: I irs 
issue it proc: ims itself “independent and non-part mn’? brane 
there is yood reason to su that it ro-Lowd ied 
torially it discusse Mr. H ! lid t! ligh 
of his party irregularit vinding up with the statement 
that “the political hybrid doesn’t flourish on American soil] 
It probably will give the iper-sensitive Mr. Hoover mar 
uncomfortable moments before t I irl er 
it. Long ago, Hayes did it. Coolidge is doing it: and 


Morrow is helping him. 

A remarkably pat comparison 
toward Mexico may be found in the Hay: 
Mr. Hayes came into office after a 
over Tilden and after 
in the history of American politi 
high. 


que 


one oO! the most 


It was necessary to discover a live issue to divert 
public attention from recent domest ajuabbles. As Mr 
Foster, Minister to Mexico, put it in his “Memoirs” (1, 92) 


Certain gentlemen . conceived the idea that 
of the tension ... created by the ins of M Tilden 
and of the disturbed conditic n of affair n the Southern 


States, it would divert attention from pending issu ar 


tend greatly late the new mir ae 
Mexico and anothe1 e of it 


territory be added to the Union 


And so the Men of Mea 
the new-born Government of 


to consoli 
could be brought on with 


ured Mirth } in to 


Porfirio Diaz, lich, emerg 


ing from the revolutionary period of Juarez d ft 

troublous French intervention, found itself in mu 

same position at home and abroad as the present ( 

Obregon regime. Washington seized upon frontier d 

culties, and numerous punitive expeditions d d 


the Rio 
an Indian village and carrying off a number of the w 
Hayes took up the questions of forced loans levied ag 
American 


Grande, on one occasion attacking i! 


citizens, certain “unequal exactions,” ¢ 
Zone which gave rise to smuggling, the right of American 
to purchase property 
insults and injuries to American 
of American life and property. 
For three years this harassment continued, but Dia 
maintained himself and even consolidated his position. H 


il } 


was playing trump cards. He was arousing the sentim 

of Latin America against the United States. To Yank 
financiers coming into Mexico he made tentative overtures 
he sent agents into the United States to awake American 


public sentiment in his favor; the merchants and man 
facturers of the West organized excur: to Mexico; 
Congress entertained bills designed to stimulat 
trade. And so the Diaz Government 


ions 
vs 
wie@Xican 


withstood every de 
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mand of the United States. And Hayes, with the elections 
approaching, was obliged to make a volte-face, instruct 
Foster to be friendly, and so “solve” the Mexican situation. 

Reccnt times have witnessed almost similar phenomena, 
especially the Administration of Coolidge. Coolidge came 
imto office with the stench of the Teapot Dome scandal in 
the nostrils of the country. Difficulties with Mexico soon 
distracted public attention. The irony in this later in- 
stance, however, has been that 75 per cent of the petro- 
leum property that Mr. Kellogg was trying to protect 
belonged to the very elements involved in the Teapot Dome 
brew; much of whose property had been aequired in ways 
even more reprehensible than in the United States, and 
90 per cent of whose titles were imperfect. 

3ut Calles, like Diaz, resisted every demand. The 
large financiers (and after all the half-billion foreign debt 
is the largest single American stake in Mexico) were not 
entirely in accord with the petroleum fight. Also, trade 
began to suffer in Latin America, over the length and 
breadth of which the press was singing a chorus of hate 
igainst the “Colosus del Norte.” Everywhere new anti- 
American organizations were mushrooming—the UCSAYA, 
the APRA, numerous students’ federations. A congress 
of Latin-American students was called at Montevideo 
“to combat American imperialism.” The Latin-American 
Union was active. All of which might have been ignored 
temporarily were not our own elections due this year, and 
if we did not have to confront twenty irate republics in 
the Pan-American Congress in Havana. 

And so Mr. Sheffield, fortunately for everybody, was 
shelved; Mr. Morrow, fortunately for everybody, came 
upon the scene, and proceeded, with honey in his mouth, 
to win Mexico’s friendship. His tactics have revealed the 
genius of an Oxenstierna—ham-and-egg breakfasts with 
Calles, trips with Calles, dinners at the Embassy attended 
by Calles and his entire Cabinet (unheard of for decades), 
Will Rogers, Lindbergh, Lindbergh’s mother—a rapid-fire 
process. For those of us who, for the past ten years, have 
risked our reputations and financial welfare advocating 
decent relations between the two countries, the spectacle is 
decidedly agreeable, if somewhat amusing. 


Hurriedly forced friendship between the United States 
and Mexico has its price for everybody concerned, which 
is as it should be. The gulf is so great! The wide differ- 
ences between the economic, social, racial, and cultural 
lives of the two peoples, the overwhelming preponderance 
of American industrialism, the semi-colonial and feudal 
character of Mexico, our own aggressiveness, Mexico’s 
sullen resistance—all this is not easily bridged, certainly 
not without surrenders. 

Take the century-old characteristics of the Mexican 
Government. The Mexican state is an ego sum qui sum. 
{ts traditions are derived from the Spanish super-state, 
plus the psychology of the Conquest. Its dominant char- 
acter is imposition rather than responsibility. It is a 
fosed corporation in its historical antecedents and tradi- 
tions, aloof from the intimate life of the country. This has 
been true, though in lesser degree, even in these later rev- 
olutionary days. And though every regime must, sooner 

later, answer to the Mexican nation—that amorphous, 
non-unified ensemble of races, creeds, and cultures—which 
vave it being, nevertheless the Government of Mexico may 


assume various dominant roles. 


(Vol. 126, No. 326; 


At the present juncture there are three major 
ways open to Latin-American governments. The firs: 
that taken by Porfirio Diaz, who gradually turned his 
upon his own people and allied himself with foreign 
ital. This is also the way of Diaz in Nicaragua, of Go: 
in Venezuela, and of Leguia in Peru. The second possi 
road is that of Juarez and of Obregon and Calles, 
allied themselves with the popular aspirations of their 
country. The third possible way is to serve, not as a t 
government—except in part—but as a mediator bet, 
the popular and national needs on the one hand and Wa: 
ington and American capital on the other; as a sort 
lightning-rod for domestic and international storms, 
keep the house from burning down. This is the role, : 
a very enviable one, to which the present regime 
seems fated. Calles has been valiantly attempting to 
thesize the national life, to unify its aims and aspirati 
and to build up a native mechanism, a native bourge 
3ut this, evidently, will not happen in our day. Obregor 
on the other hand, has accepted the new mediatory 
in his usual intuitive and bold fashion, planting himse!’ 
for national support, upon the radical peasantry, and for 
foreign support upon concessions to Washington and Amer 
ican capital. To do this he has had to clip the wing: 
of the organized city workers, who are agreeable neith 
to the peasantry nor to foreign capital. 

And so the Mexican Government now enters the rol: 
of mediator, and from this it may shift on to a somewhat 
modified Diaz position. It grows more apparent that t! 
solution of the petroleum controversy was a condition ¢ 
a broad financial scheme which Morrow brought in 
pocket from the House of Morgan, a scheme which wi 
permit of a readjustment in the foreign-debt payments 
the reorganization, perhaps the abolition, of the clain 
commissions; the funding of all claims as a lump sum wit! 
the debt; the lifting of the embargo against war supplies 
to the Mexican Government, etc. The interests Morrow 
represents are probably not so much desirous of pushin; 
the petroleum issue to its last legs as they are in assur. 
ing the ultimate payment of the debt, laying the bases for 
new loans, and securing other concessions which will 
fully as valuable as the petroleum stake. Certainly th 
Morgan oil interests in Mexico, the Marland Oil Compan; 
represented in Mexico by the Consolidated and the Fran 
Espanola, promptly obeyed the original fifty-year conces 
sion law, as did other allied companies. And lately it was th 
De la Huerta-Lamont financial agreement, as much as an} 
thing else, which finally broke the 1921-1922 interventior 
drive by the Mexican Association of Producers of Petroleum 

Certainly the new law does not represent any substan 
tial gain by the oil companies, to many quite the contra 
The November Supreme Court decision, shortly after Mor 
row’s arrival, seemed to cede all. Calles in submitting th 
amendments which have now been passed declared that the 
followed the decision. The text tells a different 
It is hardtack on a silver platter. The move is cleve: 
astutely diplomatic. Calles has chosen a moment whe 
the hands of the oil people and the State Department ar 
tied. The State Department cannot, at this moment 
jeopardize its campaign for amity with Latin Americ: 
it cannot upset the proceedings of the Pan-American Con- 
gress any more than they will be upset by Sandino; anc 
the people out Nebraska way will be suspicious of any nev 
move by the oil people to precipitate a new controversy. 
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Just what is the status of the oil question? Mexico 
yndoubtedly has gained much since the initial stages. 
Originally the State Department, a decade ago, refused to 
recognize any nationalization of Mexican oil “either by de- 
cree or by law.” This position had to be hastily abandoned. 
The State Department next asserted that it would not 
accept the nationalization of the subsoil on any pre-1917 
American properties. This was tantamount to declaring 
that Mr. John Doe must be guaranteed his subsoil rights 
on his vast tracts of land out toward Coahuila, bought be- 
fore 1917 for investment and pasturage purposes, must be 
guaranteed them para eternidad—especially as oil has since 
been discovered in the vicinity. This contention was also 
abandoned. Washington trimmed its demands to cover 
the subsoil on pre-1917 oil lands. This was the gist of the 
Warren and Payne recognition negotiations in 1923. The 
question then became: What constitutes pre-1917 oil lands? 
In the 1925 law and concordant regulations such lands 
were defined as those on which a positive act had been 
committed, i.e., high purchase price, contracts, strategic 
location in a developed oil field, mention of purpose in 
original deed, exploration for oil, etc.—-a sufficiently broad 
definition. But the law further declared that these rights 
would be confirmed by fifty-year concessions renewable for 
thirty years, which soon precipitated controversy and the 
hysterical outbursts of Mr. Kellogg—the straining of rela- 
tions to the breaking-point. 

War was in the air. But gradually the State Depart- 
ment acquiesced in the Mexican Government’s contention 
that until American property rights had been actually vio- 
lated and all Mexican legal recourses exhausted, no dip- 
lomatic or other coercion was in order. Came Mr. Mor- 


row. Came the Supreme Court decision setting aside 


certain objectionable features of the law. Came, finally, 
the recent Calles amendments. The law, as it now stands, 
abolishes the fifty-year pre-1917 
lands, but it creates a much stricter interpretation of pre- 
1917 rights. Pre-1917 oil lands are now those which were 
actually worked prior to 1917, thus ruling out vast tracts 
previously considered as possessing pre-1917 rights in the 


concession feature on 


subsoil. Furthermore the new amendments stil] insist that 
these pre-1917 rights be confirmed within one year by 
application for concession. But the oil companies, like the 
priests, do not want to register their properties, for the 
real crux of their fear is their dubious titles and the u 


certainty as to how lenient the Mexican officials will prove 
in considering them. In Mexican law, largely derived from 
Spanish law, there is, strictly speaking, no such thing 
an absolute title in the Anglo-Saxon concept. All propert: 
ig a from the 
panies, however, declare that they will never accept 
though in the last analysis that is all tl} 
have possessed. 

And so, all in all, the Mexican Government ha 
but little more than it has t 


nHneen Willing 9 yvrant | tr 
time. It is Mr. Morrow’s ironic fate to secure this. Ar 
that this law represent 


“concession” powers that be. The oil cor 


cessions”’ 


so it may be said, with irony, 


crowning failure of seventeen years of shamefu if 
successful American diplomacy in Mexicr The trayed 
the whole business resides in the fact that we were atirr 
so close to war-pitch over petroleum technicalities tha 
jeopardized our entire peace and good-will with Lat 
America, and to some extent with the world, in a fut 
conflict in which, little by little, we have had to yield 


to the Mexican position and to respect the ereign ris 
of Mexico to enact its own leyislation 


Will Americans Learn to Fly? 


By WILLIAM 


HE majority of air-mail contractors lost money in 
1927, yet the aeronautical industry has entered the 
new year with an impressive record of development 

and expansion and confidence in its future. The air-mail 
contractors themselves, despite their financial losses and 
despite public apathy toward the use of airplanes for 
raveling or for shipping goods, are optimistic and enthu- 
siastic. They predict that the next few years will witness 
the establishment of an enormous aeronautical transport 
system uniting all the important trade centers of America 
in a net of airways. All that is needed, they say, is to 
develop in the American public a proper appreciation of 
commercial aviation—to develop, that is, an “air-minded- 
ness” here comparable to that existing in England, France, 
or Germany where people book a passage on an air liner 
with almost the same nonchalance that a New Yorker drops 
a nickel in the subway turnstile. It was, of course, to 
create this “‘air-mindedness,” that Colonel Charles Lind- 
bergh was converted into a traveling air salesman upon 
his return from Paris and sent to visit 152 cities in forty- 
eight States—with the result that a 23 per cent increase in 
air-mail poundage was recorded during the three months 
of the tour. And now he is selling aeronautics—along with 
rood-will—to Mexico and Central America. To make Lind- 


P. MANGOLD 


bergh the unofficial ambassador and chief po 


aviation was a happy choice. For he epitomizes perfe 
the mind of the aeronautical industry, a mind co: 
through its own experience of the efficiency, safe 
economy of air transportation, and confident that once ¢ 
public is assured on these points commercial airway loess 
will turn to profits. 
But whether or 
groundwork of an extended 
been established. There are operating today sixtes 
mail contract Within the 
few months eight new routes are expected to begin opera 


not the public takes to aviation, th 
national airway 


routes over 9,500 miles. 


tion, making a total of twenty-four airways with seve 
five stops serving 65,677,209 p OF e in the 
along these Most impressive and important 


this development is undoubtedly the transcontinental 


trading 


routes. 


way uniting New York and San Francisco with a night 
day air-mail service of thirty-two hours—less than half ot 
the 87-hour schedule of the transcontinental trains. Thi 
main trunk line has several branches, one from Salt Lake 
City to Los Angeles and another from Elko, Nevada, ¢ 
Pasco, Washington. Radial routes go from Chicago to Dall: 
St. Louis, Detroit, and Minneapolis, and there is a line fron 
Boston to New York. 
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A very large portion of this growth can be credited 
directly to the government. It started the first experi- 
mental airway in 1918 between New York and Washington. 
And much of the subsequent development was due to the 
initiative of the Post Office Department which spent $17,- 
685,000 for the government routes in the years 1918-1928 
inclusive. Now, however, in accordance with the Air Mail 
Act of 1926 the entire system is in the hands of private 
transport companies. 

In many ways the transfer is to be regretted; here 
was an example of a commercial service of a peculiarly 
experimental sort successfully organized and efficiently 
operated by the government; it would have been interest- 
ing to continue such a novel enterprise. But even though 
it has relinquished actual operation, it would be a mistake 
to assume that the government has withdrawn from civil 
aviation completely. Through the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce it is, in fact, very active, with 
a 1928 budget appropriation of $3,091,500 for developing 
air-navigation facilities. The expenditure of this sum as 
an indirect subvention for aviation comes very close to the 
substance, if not the form, of 


—oay 


cents per mile—from New York to San Francisco the fare 
is $400 one way. During the first six months of 1927 on); 
774 passengers were carried by eight of the regular 

operated lines, seven lines carrying no passengers. Sy 
insignificant figures are hardly worthy of consideration. |, 
a few instances special passenger routes were established 
notably between Boston and New York, between Miami ang 
Atlanta, and Detroit and Grand Rapids. Each of these 
after carrying a few passengers ceased operating. The 
Colonial Air Transport ended its operations between Eos. 
ton and New York, stating that it could not compete with 
the fast Boston trains. Generally speaking, regular passen. 
ger-carrying service has never been more than intermittent 
in the United States and it has yet to be demonstrated 
that it can be maintained profitably for any length of time, 
Until recently, air express was in nearly the same con. 
dition as passenger carrying. The 1,045,222 pounds car. 
ried during the first six months of 1927 is not very impres. 
sive, particularly when one considers that 1,020,000 of it 
was carried by the Ford Motor Company Lines, leaving, 
after one has discounted 21,651 pounds of fiood-relief 
material carried free, but 





the European governmental [f 
subsidy. It will pay for such | 
necessary functions as sur- 
veying and mapping new 
routes, marking towns, help- 
ing in the upkeep of airports 
and emergency landing fields, 
licensing pilots, and main- 
taining minimum standards 
of efficiency. In addition the 
Aeronautics Branch is in- 
stalling lighting systems for 
night flying; of 7,512 miles 
to be lighted by July 1, 1928, 
4,121 miles have already been 
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— ai } 2,768 pounds carried by the 
= | Other four lines accepting ex- 
: press for transportation. In 
September, however, the 
American Railway Express 
contracted with four of the 
air lines for the joint carry- 
ing of express. This service 
has been profitable and shows 
promise of developing fur- 
ther, since the rates are con- 
siderably cheaper than those 
for the air mail. 

By far the greatest 
amount of flying has been 








completed. It is also partly ‘' 
responsible for the construc- 
tion of airports of which there are now approximately 1,000. 

In operations during the first six months of 1927 air- 
eraft in various services flew a total of 12,377,933 miles. 
Of this total 2,642,364 miles were flown by air-mail car- 
riers, while operators engaged in miscellaneous “taxi” ser- 
vices were credited with 9,735,569. The air-mail contractors 
carried 621,236 pounds of mail, a figure which will be ex- 
ceeded by at least 240,000 pounds for the last six months 
of the year. In all it represents an increase of 80 per 
cent over the air-mail poundage of 1926. But there is still 
much room for improvement before the air mail becomes 
profitable on a national scale. The expense of the air-mail 
service ending June 30, 1926, was $2,944,648. The total! 
receipts for the same period were $980,271—a loss of 
$1,964,377 chargeable to the taxpayer. 

When the air-mail operations were let to private con- 
tractors it was thought that they could operate profitably 
by combining air-mail express and passenger-carrying ser- 
vices—something which the Post Office Department refused 
to do. This has failed to materialize, partly because 
the public has shown no widespread desire to travel by 
air and partly because the transport companies have taken 
few steps to make passenger-carrying popular. Most of 
them will carry passengers upon request, but only eight 
have published passenger rates which average about 13 


done in the so-called “taxi” 
and miscellaneous services. 
These have been of various sorts; sightseeing, photography, 
crop spraying, exhibition flights. One of the most striking 
industrial uses of the airplane is that of “dusting” the boll 
weevil in the South, a process that has proved cheaper and 
more effective than ground dusting. Banks have also found 
a use for airplanes; $24,000,000 in checks is brought by air 
into New York daily, reaching the clearing house a day 
earlier and saving thousands of dollars in interest. But it 
is in the field of miscellaneous flying that most of the air- 
plane accidents occur. For the first ten months of 1927 
there were 165 accidents with 109 persons killed. Only 
eight of these accidents were in the field of air transport; 
the others occurred in the various activities of miscellaneous 
and itinerant fliers. 

Ordinarily, when the majority of entrepreneurs in an 
industry are sustaining losses for their operations one does 
not expect them to be optimistic about their business. 
Optimism among the manufacturers of aircraft is under- 
standable—their exports for the first ten months of last 
year were 43 per cent above the preceding year and the 
entire output trebled that of 1926. But optimism among 
those whose passenger-carrying services have failed and 
whose air-mail and express carrying is not on a firm basis 
is more difficult to accept. Success, for them, depends on 
the American public’s becoming “air-minded.” 
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Rationalization in British Industry 


3y JOHN A. HOBSON 


London, January 3 

O move the British business mind toward new think 

ing and new methods needs a conjunction of adver 

sity, an arresting personality, and a novel caption. 
Qur bad industrial and commercial plight, with its solid 
jmmovable block of unemployment and its shrunken ex- 
port trade, is common knowledge. When, therefore, 4 
powerful, successful captain of industry comes forward with 
a confident gospel of industrial prosperity and peace, we 
accept from him even the repellent term “rationalization.” 
gir Alfred Mond’s name has been prominent, alike in busi- 
ness and in politics, for many years, but it is only recently 
that he has figured as industrial reformer. The successful 
merger last year, by which Brunner, Mond and Company 
absorbed the entire chemical trade of the country, is the 
frst really large experiment in full business combination 
that has taken place. The completeness of this exploit, 
with its huge capital and its forty thousand workers, has 
given a dramatic interest to what is here, though not in 
Germany or in America, a new idea. Before the war the 
terms trust, cartel, and combine bore a sinister signifi- 
cance. Our business men believed in competition as a 
guaranty of efficiency and successful enterprise. Now 
“rationalization” along the Mond line signifies first and 
foremost the repudiation of competition as a wasteful 
process, and the substitution of a completely organized and 
wified trade, planning its production and conducting its 
buying and selling as a single body. When it is stated 
that the two prime objects of this organization are in- 
creased productivity and industrial peace, it is easy to un- 
derstand how powerful an appeal it makes to nerve-racked 
English business men. 

To stop waste and to reconcile conflicting interests, 
however, is by no means an exhaustive account of the 
economy of rationalization. These are in a sense negative 
gains. What Sir Alfred Mond and other advocates of this 
policy seek is the positive gains of scientific technique and 
business administration. One definition that is tendered 
runs thus: “The full application of science and scientific 
method to industry secured by unification of all the 
processes of production and distribution.” Put simply, this 
Means the amalgamation of hitherto competing businesses 
Within a trade, their organization for a single volume of 
production, by local and plant specialization of processes, 
80 as to utilize the full economies of standardization and 
Mass production. The benefit of scientific research, very 


| backward in Great Britain, will be attained by substituting 


an expert directorate for a number of hereditary business 
Owners and their ill-equipped “managers.” Obsolete or 
inferior plants will be closed down, larger quantity and 
better quality of output will be produced upon a lower 
@st-basis, not at the expense of reduced wages, but by 
faising the efficiency of all grades of workers and tools, 
and by planning a full continuity of employment. 

But, tempting as the proposition seems, it is not an 
easy one to “put over” in this country, steeped as it is in 
the temper and tradition of competition. Even trades 


which are in dire distress, like coal-mining 
are only 
Keynes’s 
in Lancashire has been defeated by the obdurate individual 
It looks 


our coal-owners would suffice 


beginning to nibble at plans of couperatior Mr 


alle a4 
Yyallant attempt to cartelize the cotton 


ism of the ordinary business man. as if no appeal 
to the obvious self-interest of 
to bring the consolidation without some lega! com 
There however, 
the advantages of unification, 


requisite 


pulsion. many trades fully alive t 


are, 
some of them strongly forti 
fied in regulation of output and control of selling prices 
as trusts, cartels, or other combines 

There 


How does labor regard the new 


remain of course two outstanding questions 
policy? and What secur 
ity will the consumer have against high prices? In a meas 
ure these questions overlap, for the reward of labor is 
of the goods he bu 

Now a large section of oryanized labor is not 


suspicious of what seems to it 


largely contingent upon the prices 


unnaturally 
for strength 
ening capitalism in its control of wages and price Hith 
erto a worker had some choice of employer; now he ha 
none. Capital will be so much 
terms on labor. The advocates of rationalization point 
experience in attestation of their assertions that rationali 
zation means and demands a more intelligent cooperati 
between capital and labor, based on high 
eral conditions, continuity of employment, and a share in 
management for labor. Sir Alfred Mond explicitly avows 
that high productivity and high wages are mutual! determin 
ants not merely in the sense that labor’s ce: 
only thus be got, but because the higher consuming power 
of the workers is necessary to purchase the 
put. Indeed, much of the support given to this project in 
its early stage comes from business men famous for their 
welfare work and for their liberal aspirations in the cause 
It may, indeed, be taken for certain that ration 
alization could not succeed in any great trade if it were 


a new device 


stronger to enforce it 


yood ger 


wayes ¥ 


Operation can 


enlaryed ou 


of labor. 


utilized either to depress wages or to impair trade union 
ism. prominent trade-union leaders are openly 
favorable to the movement in its form, and 
attempt is already on foot to secure a conference between 
the National Confederation of Employers 
and the Trade Union Congress General Council, 
seems premature, between smaller groupings of capital and 
labor. 


Some 
general 


Organizati 


t + 
or i nis 


] 


The Mond scheme contemplates something like a rep 
resentative government in which labor through its elected 
members shall take part. will func 
tion for the separate shops and from these will be 
delegates for the general works councils, which is to have 
similar but wider functions. The coping-stone to the edi 
fice will be a Central Works Council, assembling regularly 
in London and coordinating the activities of the local and 
general councils from which its personnel will be drawn.” 


“Local works councils 


drawn 


Demand for higher status is to be met by the formation 
of a Workers’ Staff Grade open to workers of five years’ 
service and carrying various rights. The whole fabric 


is to be cemented by a workers’ shareholding scheme, 
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enabling workers to purchase ordinary shares below the 
market price. 

3y most “class-conscious” workers any proposals of 
profit-sharing or copartnership are flouted as dodges to 
break the solidarity of labor. But Mr. Citrine, general 
secretary to the Trade Union Congress, is not unfavorable 
to them, provided they are operated not on an individual- 
istic basis, “but on a collectivist basis with the union act- 
ing as steward and trustee.” He also recognizes, what is 
certainly true, that if rationalization is to be a sound in- 
dustrial policy, it cannot be confined to the action of sep- 
arate trades. For in reality trades are not separate, they 
are intricately related parts of an organic body with con- 
tacts through the price system. Rationalization by separate 
trade action might easily lead, not to industrial peace, but 
to conflict on a new plane between trades inherently strong 
because their product is a prime necessity for other trades, 
and trades inherently weak in the character of their prod- 
uct. Such conflicts are already visible. Their settlement 
demands some organization of trade as a whole, some 
national industrial council, where the representatives of 
capital and of labor in the different trades shall meet and 
hammer out a common policy of peace and progress for 
national industry. For it is idle to pretend that divergence 
of interest between capital and labor, between producer 
and consumer, between strong and weak trades can be 
bridged by uttering the blessed word “rationalization.” The 
power to fix prices by the fiat of each trade organization, 
assigned upon the theory that it must be to the interest 
of a trade to enlarge its output to the utmost and lower 
its price to sell this maximum output, cannot be 
accepted as a solution of our difficulties. A rationalized 
trade may choose to earn high profits for its shareholders 
and high wages for its workers by restricting output of 
some necessary supply and extorting high prices. Or at 
any rate it may keep to itself the whole of any economies 
in production resulting from its organization. The con- 
suming public will always require protection against such 
practices. 


SO as 


In the Driftway 


HE Drifter intimated last week that there were few 
The letter 
which he prints below shows how right he was—here 
is activity —and at the same time offers a well-de- 
served respite to a hard-working man like himself. 
The first correspondent was in 
London. An of by 
an editorial leader clipped from one of the morning papers. 


openings for lazy journalists! about Riga 
indeed 


Riga 
made a correspondent 


time I served 


editor 


as a 


me giving 


He instructed me to recast part of it in the form of a dispatch 
ind date it from Riga. The editorial was one reviewing in some 
detail the pernicious activities of the Third International. I 
must have rewritten it rather well, for later I was intrusted 
with other tasks of the same delicate nature. I became the 
paper’s regular Riga correspondent—“from our own correspon- 


like 


I was in 


dent,” as they to say in Fleet Street. 

A year la Paris and attached to a newspaper 
And in Paris I found myself again a Riga correspondent. 
The work was twofold now. There were French journals and 
English journals to rewrite. All of them, including the one 
in London which formerly employed me, seemed to boast Riga 
In all their dispatches there were revelations 
Cheka executions, Soviet economic dif- 


ter 


there. 


correspondents. 
Bolshevist atrocities, 


ficulties, dissatisfaction of the people with the governmer 
in London, this material was turned over to me; ond i 
the mass another composite Riga correspondent was born. 


* * * e % 


HENEVER I think of Riga now I do not visualize a 

but a newspaper office—old desks, paste pots, she:. 
typewriters, waste paper. Riga is a newspaper Office 
It may have a geographic location. For all I know it ma 
populated with individuals absorbed in their own affairs; ea: 
well, sleeping well, dreaming of owning automobiles. You 
not prove it by me. Once, in a moment of inexcusable cur 
I went to the trouble of hunting up Riga in the Encyclop. 
Britannica. That fount of current information describes 


a thriving port on the Baltic Sea, from which agriculty} 


are exported to England. Obvious|y 


products, chiefly oats, 
By this time the ru 


was an old edition of the Encyclopedia. 
far outnumber the oats. 

If cities ever receive decorations for signal service 
Western world should confer prime honors upon Riga. 
its mere existence as a four-letter word used for a dispatch 4 
line it has served as a barrier against the plots of the Sovi 
thus keeping sacred and inviolate the idealism of Western | 
rope. Riga defends the world against the insidious propagar 
of the Soviets. Red lies break against its intrepid front. \ 
agents of the Third International, liberally supplied with me: 
gained through the pawning of the crown jewels, seek to corr 
proletarians the world over, Riga counters with bracing tru 
which nullify the Reds’ activities. Riga is near Soviet Rus 
and yet not of it. Naturally, one cannot tell the truth f? 
Moscow. One cannot even affix a Moscow date line to Mos 
correspondence written in Paris or London. That might in 
that the tyrannical Soviet censorship was asleep, and that 
ruthless Cheka, or Ogpu, had not bitten off the correspond 
head, as Chekas so often do. 

. - * * x 
ERHAPS it works both ways. The Soviets have 
human frailties, and of course know the value of 
ganda. Perhaps they have a little Riga of their own, 
them exclusive news of bourgeois tyranny. It may even 
the same Riga. For the good of my soul I hope so. 


THE DRIFTEI 


to ¢g 


Correspondence 
Nebraska’s Hero 


[The following letter was not intended for publication 


it seemed to us so extraordinary a contribution to American h 
tory that we asked and received permission to print it.] 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: 

Babcock which appeared in The Nation for December 21. | 
haps you and he would like to know more of the tachdents 
describes. 

After the famous filibuster in which I participated 
which resulted in the defeat of the armed-neutrality legis! 
asked for by President Wilson, the little group which 
dubbed the “Wilful Twelve” by the President, became the 


ject of almost universal condemnation not only in the Sena 


but outside. Calls came from the press of my own State 
from all kinds of organizations, demanding that I resign. 


The Legislature of Nebraska was then in session. It ¥ 
Democratic in both branches and the Governor was als 
Democrat. As I remember it, one or both branches ot | 


legislature passed resolutions of condemnation. I prepared 


letter to the Governor of Nebraska in which I said that I he 


—— 


I was very much touched by the article written by 
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a, 
. nmission from the people of my State; that I recognized me he would do this. I asked } w he could control the 
et had a right to have a Senator in Washington who voted editorial policy and assure me that what I gave ¢ m would 
th 4 convictions; that under no circumstances would I hav actually be printed as I said He t eve! ‘ 
+g 1 for this bill even if every voter in the State had demanded the Journal who had any @ ithority over hi ad yon ind 
#; that I believed that if I was misrepresenting them, they would not be back until the next morning, which would be hour 
ea eeht to select a Senator in my place who would represent = m after the morning edition had gone to press, a 
fy) ind that, while Nebraska had no law providing for it 7 believed therefore assure me a ate ly that what ] 
sg ip the recall, and that if the Governor would ask the salated ir’ printed just as I said it. He also let me know 
to er a method by which a recall prt ian be had, | out of sympathy with the course I was taking. It 
» aly Mould abide by its result and, if it went against me, place my kind word that had come to me. It was the first int 
eu Ce gps gnation in his hands. I asked only that a reasonable tim I had a friend anywhere, and I suppose this ys 
- be allowed to debate the Boden before the people of our State know ren n and has never Known since W his visit re 
Before I sent this letter I called into conference some of my hope that had alwa ingered in my breast t f 
°S ty @iends who were members of the “Wilful Twelve.” Not one of rank and file of the great common people were 
“Uctun) #hem agreed with me. Some of them thought I was extremely a while they might t apres ‘ ‘ 
US‘, Foolish to think of such a thing. They said I would be beaten willing to ait me a fair hearing 
rut pbecause at that particular time the people were very much I remember that Mr Bab K askea me " 
excited and against the position which these few insurgents had preside at tms meeting” I told him there would no pre 
ice, faken. We discussed the matter way into the night, but, when ing officer; that I w ny t fl ‘ 
2. Hf ® was all over, I still held to the opinion that I ought to send 28 Chairman. The truth was, I did not believe I could 
Ch def he letter. It looked to me then as though I would be beaten in chairman if I tried to get ons one had offered i 
Sovi that kind of a vote. We had, however, gathered our opinion ance so far, excepting this young man who agreed t I t 
‘rn Ef mainly from the newspapers; we did not know the real senti I might say and who had given me to understand that he wa 
agang ments of the rank and file of the American people. my friend. I gave him quite an extended interview. He wr 
' The Governor declined to make the recommendation to the it in long hand, in my presence. It was publishe t 
legislature. But I had given my letter to the press, and both it gave it to him. He made good 100 per cent on c 
Corm® nd the reply of the Governor received wide circulation. I de- do not remember that I ever saw him again. I[ did not 
 'TUf gided to go back to Nebraska and debate the question before the his name, and never did until I read his article in The 
Rus people. I had only a few days’ time, but I rented the Auditorium Long before it was time for the hall to open, the stree 
h f in Lincoln, Nebraska, the capital of the State, and announced front was crowded with people and, when the doors wer 1 
Mos what I had done and the date when I would appear there to this Auditorium, the largest audience-room in the city, was fille 
tl defend my position. to overflowing. Extra chairs were carried in and t} 
hat I got into Lincoln on a Sunday morning. The meeting was filled. Every seat on the stage was occupied. When I 
- to be Monday night. There had been no advertising of the out from one of the wings I was met with ab 
mecting. As Mr. Babcock says, I was not met with a brass I had not proceeded far until I knew that the common sens 
band. In fact, I received an exceedingly cold reception. I had the Nebraska people was awake. The first sentence I utter 
0 anticipated that the newspaper correspondents would meet me was that I intended to tell them the truth about the d , 
x soon after my arrival, but in this I was mistaken. The few and that it would be something that they had not been able to g 
to ,.. people who called on me urged me to get out of town. I was from the newspapers. That was when the audience broke le 
wale told that the meeting would be broken up, that I would be The people stood up and yelled. I realized then that if a 
mobbed. One friend told me he had inside information that an organized bunch of fellows was scattered through that audience 
organization had already been perfected—they were going into intending to break up the meeting, they rather than I would 
me the hall and break up my meeting, and he had no doubt but that, the victims of the mob. The audience included members of t 
if | made any resistance at all, I would be severely injured if legislature and people who had come to Lincoln from 150 n 
not killed. away. These people had become impressed with the fact 
All day Sunday I waited in the old Lindell Hotel. Those the press had not been fair; that it had not told the tru! 
who saw me did so under circumstances that would not show It seemed to me a demonstration that the America 
they had even seen me. Even my friends were afraid to be demands fair play; that it insists that the under-dog ll have 
seen with me. Some of them insisted that I should get sick his hearing and his day in court; and it demonstrated t- 
and leave town, letting the morning papers announce that the that underneath the deception and the misrepresentatior 
ae meager y had been called off. I declined to pay any attention to political power and the influence, there was, in the hearts of ¢ 
vale iny of these suggestions, but it was a day of terrible suspense. common people, a belief that there was something artif 
cannot remember a day in my life when I have suffered more this propaganda, and that so-called leaders of public sentiment 
from a lonely feeling of despondency than upon that particular both in and out of public life, were being carried off their feet 
by Wj} Sunday. The manager of the Auditorium asked me how I by misrepresentation and even by falsehood. In that hour ! 
— wanted things arranged and whether I wanted any reserved felt repaid for all the turmoil, the agony, and the suffering that 
nts seats, either on the stage or elsewhere. I told him I wanted the I had endured. I would be willing to go through it all agai: 
scenery taken off and the stage filled with chairs. Under no for a vindication such as I received on that ocecasior I w 
| af ©'rcumstances was anything to be reserved. He was to arrange deluged with requests to deliver other speeches on the subject of 
sJati{ tables for reporters, open the doors at the avpointed time, and the Armed Neutrality Bill, but, as my stay in the State lasted 
h wi let anybody come who wanted to. only two or three days, I was unable to accept many of them 
e su4 The day wore on without a single newspaperman calling My experience was the same, however, in every meeting that |] 
Sena} JIt was not until after dark on that long Sunday that Mr. Bab addressed while I was in the State 
te at Cock appeared on the scene. I was not acquainted with him. I have always wanted to meet Mr. Babcock, but I have never 
He told me he represented the Nebraska State Journal and hi seen him since, and I am writing this letter for you to forward 
it wi Wanted an interview. It seemed to me at that dark moment to him, wherever he may be. I am anxious to eineee. tn him, 
also} that there was no one in the State who was with me, and | through you, the gratefulness I felt toward him, and to let him 
of 14 }feared that the Journal would not publish what I had to say. know I realized it was as much through him as any other sources 
ared f So I told him I was willing to give him an interview only if he that this meeting was the success it turned out to be 
I he} » Would print everything I said, just as I said it. He assured Washington, D. C., December 21 G. W. Norris 








Books and ; Plays 





First Glance 


aa HISTORY of American Life” is an ambitious 

title for a set of books, however large the set 

may be. But no one knows this better than 
Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox, who are edit- 
ing such a work in twelve volumes (Macmillan: $3.50 
each), and who say in their foreword to one of the four 
volumes already published: “This short book, like other 
volumes of ‘A History of American Life,’ makes no claim 
to ‘covering’ its subject—perhaps that is impossible; it 
will serve its purpose if it reveals the richness of the field.” 
Such a statement, coming as it does at the threshold of 
350 pages by so competent a historian as James Truslow 
Adams, is surety enough that Messrs. Schlesinger and Fox 
know what they are doing. It appears to me, who am no 
historian, that they worked with an extraordinary combina- 
tion of enterprise and care to produce a series of books 
which must recommend itself to every American curious 
after his country’s past. There have been other attempts 
to do something of the sort—notably in the series called 
“Chronicles of America,” which among its fifty volumes 
contains many brilliant essays. But nowhere else will there 
be found so much, I fancy, in so little space—so many facts 
put under the light of so many ideas. Certainly I have 
found these first four volumes interesting. And certainly 
they reveal the richness of their respective fields; not the 
least exciting chapter in each was the last, called a Criti- 
cal Essay on Authorities. Add to this the illustrations, 
which are numerous and in all cases from contemporary 
sources; add the fact that it is not merely political history 
we get here but the history even more of health, disease, 
marriage, virtue, vice, punishment, wages, inventions, 
canals, coaches, railroads, farms, furniture, cuisine, recrea- 
tion, medicine, law, education, literature, architecture, art, 
and a hundred other things; add the general excellence and 
authority of the writing; and the value of the result must 
be apparent. 

In “The First Americans,” the second volume of the 
series but the earliest to be published, Thomas Jefferson 
Wertenbaker treats the period 1607-1690 and by no means 
confines himself to New England in the process. His 
account of seventeenth-century New England is full and 
critical, certain parts of it being wisely based upon con- 
crete examinations of typical Massachusetts towns; but his 
account of Virginia, based upon researches of his own and 
upon such monumental works as those of P. A. Bruce, is 
equally full, and in its analysis of the economics of tobacco- 
growing becomes fresh and informing. James Truslow 
Adams’s “Provincial Society: 1690-1763,” which comes next, 
is the best written and the most philosophical of the four, 
though its array of facts is perhaps not quite as striking 
as that in one or two of the others. The American scene 
begins to widen in this century, and the mind to com- 
plicate itself. Mr. Adams must describe the first penetra- 
tion of the Alleghenies; he must decide the importance of 
a growing slave economy, an expanding ocean trade, a mul- 
tiplication of European stocks (particularly in the middle 
colonies), and a tendency toward conflict between the sec- 
tions; and beneath all this he must make us aware of an 
emerging culture. His well-controlled wit and his power 


—, 


of subduing data to a narrative are already known 
things are decidedly in evidence here. 

We skip two unpublished volumes to come t 
Russell Fish’s “The Rise of the Common Man: 1830-18 
written with the lightest hand of the four, though with, 
expert one. For all the extent and variety which Mr. Fi:- 
America offers him—the frontier was being pushed ; 
the Pacific, wealth was accumulating, machines were cp» 
ing in, and a great war was preparing—Mr. Fish choos 
to define that America in simple, delightful terms. It was 
democratic day, and as such was both absurd and fine. } 
Fish relishes both aspects, and balances them neatly as: 
talks. “The Emergence of Modern America: 1865-187: 
by Allan Nevins, takes us on to Reconstruction, the ne 
industrialism, the new corruption in politics and finance, + 
new humanitarianism, the new education, and the a 
maturing world west of the Mississippi. It is a lurid ting 
and Mr. Nevins, whose gift is for detail rather than ana} 
sis, makes the most of that quality. He has written ¢ 
most picturesque volume of the four, and the one most cor 
petent in its treatment of literary events—Mr. Fish, { 
instance, reminding us by the superficiality of his commer: 
on Poe and others that the series after all is but a super’ 
Outline. The dangers of the Outline are for the most par} 
of course, avoided by these scholars. But they are ther) 
and I trust that each of the eight to come will satisf.! 
torily dispose of them. MarRK VAN Dorey | 


Philip Hone 


The Diary of Philip Hone. Edited by Allan Nevins. Two \ 
umes. Dodd, Mead and Company. $10. 


T WO full generations have come and gone since Bayard Tu«l} 





' 


| 


erman made the highly entertaining and imports: 

“Diary” of Philip Hone available to the general read 
The manuscript, a huge bulk, and a rich mine of informat 
for the social historian, had then lain for thirty years 
edited. Now, with the Tuckerman edition out of print, 
Nevins has given us a new and better one. 

For many years Philip Hone was a personage in 
York City, having entered business as a mere boy to accu: 
late a fortune by 1821 and to retire to the lordly life of 4 
gentleman of fashion which was to extend through thirty year 
He lived pretentiously for the times, entertained lavishly, a 
gathered about him at his dinners the worth-while celebri: 
from all lines of activity—actors, artists, poets, novelists, 
ventors, financiers, and statesmen. Though not born to o; 
lence, and having few cultural advantages in his yout! 
cultivated a taste for the arts, patronized the artists, and cor 
tributed liberally in both time and money to the developn 
of the artistic life of the community. A little pompous, 
haps, on parade, he was unassuming in the presence of t 
great, and therefore popular. There was just a touch of | 
well in Philip Hone; and so he kept a diary which has ma 
posterity his debtor. For nowhere can we enter so intimat 
into the social life of the thirty years he covers. There wa 
a suggestion of the snob in him at times, and he dearly lov 
the proximity of people of importance. That was fortunat 
for it brings us into close contact with them too. Nowher 
we think, can one get a better impression of Daniel Webste 
off the stage. 

However, Philip Hone was a business man of ability, wit 
sound practical judgment, and while his own political caree’ 
was comparatively unimportant his advice was sought by thi 
distinguished Whig leaders who ate his meat and drank 
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In a sense he was the Lord Holland of the Americar 
Whigs. The political opinions we find recorded in these pay 
gre extremely prejudiced. He reflected the views of his cla 
Tovering the period of Jackson’s fight for the popularizati 
pf gov rnment, and against the corrupt and corrupting Nationa! 
Bank, Hone’s entries are important in reflecting the menta 
process of the Whig aristocracy. Here Biddle 
® halo even in the midst of the ruin he had wrought in h 
Sttempt at the intimidation of Jackson; and when he died 
after the scandal of the State bank failure, and the poet 
Bryant wrote that he had “died at his country seat where he 
had passed the last of his days in elegant retirement, whic! 
jf justice had taken place would have been spent in the pen- 
jtentiary,” Hone was moved to wrath. 

The average reader will be more interested in the picture 
Hone presents of the theaters, hotels, drawing-rooms, smoke 
Jaden caucus rooms, and occasionally, when political necessity 
jmpelled, the beer gardens; in the people he describes—actors, 
artists, men like Washington Irving, Fenimore Cooper, Captain 
Marryat, Sheridan Knowles, Tyrone Power, and the Kembles; 
and in the intimate glimpses he gives into the social life of 
the city of these three decades. For he was a leader of the 
fashionable society of the better sort, and merely affected pol- 
jtics. He goes to the play and gives us his impressions. He 
characterizes men sometimes with uncanny penetration. He 
keeps abreast of the literature of his time and jots down his 
reactions on what he reads. In spots there is no little charm 
jin his style. Thus when Fanny Burney dies he recalls the 
thrill with which he read her novels in his youth—‘dear to 
my recollection as identified with and forming part of the en- 
joyment of that period of my life.” And then, in the manner 
in which each generation is prone to brush aside the “puerili- 
ties” of that preceding, he tells us that “this class of writings 
is completely passed away,” and that “the plum cake school of 
novels in which love was the raisins” has given place “to the 
glorious prose stories” of Scott. Would it surprise him to 
come back after sixty-seven years to find beautiful editions 
of “Evelina” in the stalls and to learn that love has returned— 
with most of her clothes off? 

To Mr. Nevins we are indebted for a charming introduc- 
tion and a clever piece of editing which gives us, through occa- 
sional summarizations, all of value to be found in the whole 
of the manuscript. CLAUDE G. BOWERS 
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Philosophy ? 


Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell. W. W. 
pany. $3. 
HEN a man who has the reputation of being a philos 
pher writes a book called “Philosophy” one is reason 
ably justified in expecting something definitive. Ex- 
cept, however, in the case of Mr. Russell. Familiarity with hi 
ntellectual temper, or perusal of the first chapter in which t 
author hopes that ‘‘modern science may enable us to see phil 
ophical problems in a new light,’ may save one from the di 
mfort and disappointment experienced in reading this volume 
for any other purpose than to discover the sources of confusion 
na mind that was once so clear. 

The discovery will be made that the sciences teach no philo- 
sophical lessons and that a philosopher who sifts incompatible 
scientific doctrines in order to wash clear an underlying coherent 
system of beliefs is a doomed prospector. What shines like 
truth today may have a duller and a baser caste tomorrow when 
research shifts its grounds and stakes new claims. Though this 
seem mere prophecy, it is already sadly fact, for, even as Mr. 
Russell wrote this book in which he attempted to compile and 
juggle the theories of behavioristic psychology, electronic and 
relativity physics, and his own private version of introspective 
psychology, Ivan Pavlov published a report of twenty-five years’ 


Norton and Com- 


research on the conditioned reflex which must inevitably alter 
the behavioristic doctrine; a fundamental stat t of the ge 

stalt psychology, which heretofor 1 een give niy fragmer 

tary presentation, is promised by Wolf rk e is 
no reason to sup} that Jj W ! Ite the 
quantum theory beyond the resent Heisenberg-Schredinget 
formulation 

“Philosophy” is divided into four parts, the first thre 
devoted to a lightly popular summary of re 
psychology. In the latter case, at Mr. | a! 

hip is far from being impeccable, and his rendering 

istic theory must appear distorted to tl i r 
the laboratory. His knowledge of beha ‘ 
limited to a survey of the philosophical writin; f John B 
Watson. “If Mr. Russell is as naive and super! n his 
physi s,”’ the psychologist may tart t test t t 
stopped by a similar if opposite « plaint from |} brother 
physical research. 

However, it should be remembers t 
philosophical treatise, and philosophy of rt can be pra 
ticed, perhaps more easily, in the face of su inade 
The argument’s the thing! But when ks to see under 
what encompassing canvas Mr. Ru ts t 0 vy cir 
cus of “modern science,” the patched and perforated 
an ancient piece of dialectic is found. It een use 
many forgotten show It may be immar ate t 
dilemmas. Since the behaviorist assu the “facta” of 
and confidently uses its instruments, and ; 


theoretical construction based upon the sense-data 


introspective psychology, the behaviorist must face this dilemma 
either deny physics or accept psychology. But Mr. R 

order to state this dilemma has had to argue ina cir to arr 
at the sense-data of psychology. To a 1 subje 

been forced to assume, as much as the behaviorists, the ind 


pendent existence of physical events which cause t 


from which the said physical events can t f 
raises another dilemma which Mr. Russell himec!f : 4 
either accept behaviorism or deny ph; 

After many false alarms and excu: M 
one and one together and comes to t i 1\ 
the skeptical conclusion that a | f the 
is the logically tenable terminus of 1 argu 
credulous conclusion that realistic dogmas are still wv 
belief, however the logical argument runs. Mr. R 
critical enough to reach the one, and ¢ igh of 
philosopher to prefer the other. He is or half 
tical, however. On the way to these conclu 
common-sense opinions about which } las 1 ! 
surprising exhibition of the critical acume f a mat 
philosopher. 

Skepticism and animal faith, in other words, Bertra 
Russell’s philosophy; but where Mr. § 
forty-one pages of direct and cogent anal; 
enter of this position, Mr. Russell wanders to 
pages of irrelevance and ambiguity, during wh the f 
of his criticism is changed many times and the argument blurr¢ 
The comparison of the two bool hould be made in order 
understand why it i » invidious to Mr. Russe] logical | 
ers. Where both me Nave the ame essential Insigt 
Santayana’s presentation not only is mors r vI 
has throughout a coherent logical structure and p 
in its exposition. The explanation of Mr. Ru f 
ure in these respects is to be made, I think, in t 
insight which closes the preface to “Ske 1 Ay 
Faith.” I quote: 

Ther 3 now a great ferment in natural and matl 
matical philosophy, and the times seem ripe for a new 
tem of niture, at once ingenuous and comprehensive, such 


as has not appeared since the earlier days of Greece 


I wish such scientific systems joy, and if I were comp 
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tent I should gladly avail myself of their results, which 
tre bound to be no less picturesque than instructive. but 
what exists today is so tentative, obscure, and confused by 
bad philosoph that there is no Knowing what parts ma 


be sound and what parts merely personal and s« 


mathematician I should no doubt re 


gale mvself with an electric or logistic system of the uni 

erse expressed in algebraic mbols. For good or ill, I am 
an ignorant man, almost a poet, and I can only spread a 
feast of what everybody knows. Fortunately exact science 
and the books of the learned are not necessary to establish 
my essential doctrine, nor can any of them claim a higher 
warrant than it has in itself: for it rests on public experi- 
ence In the past or in the future, my language and 
my borrowed knowledge would have been different, but 
under whatever sky I had been born, since it is the same 
sky, I should have had the same philosophy. 


MORTIMER J. ADLER 


Deep-Sea Soundings 


The Ship Sails On. By Nordahl Grieg. Translated from the 
Norwegian by A. G. Chater. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
Knocking Around. By Frank H. Shaw. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. $3. 

A Book of Shanties. By C. Fox Smith. Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany. $3. 

UST we go to Scandinavia for our literature of the sea 
as well as for the men to sail our ships? Certainly when 
one compares the poetical and powerful story of Nordahl 

Grieg with the ruck of “sea fiction” written in English, it is 
with a deepening sense of the latter’s inadequacy. For this 
Norwegian writer does not cater to artificial appetites for im- 
possible exploits, nor truckle to the naive belief that the sea is— 
or was—a place of glamorous adventure. He gives us seafaring 
as it is—aboard a tramp steamship carrying the world’s cargoes. 
Obviously he writes of a life which he himself has experienced, 
for he recreates the talk of the forecastle, the life of the deck, 
the cruelty of the stokehole with a fidelity that is sometimes 
painful. 
The book opens thus: 


A ship comes into port and halts for a while on her way 


from sea to sea 


Fires are raked out, engines slow down to a dead stop 
with their glistening cranks and piston-rods, and the pro- 
peller churns up the foam in a last spasmodic stroke like 
the tail of a dving list One more turn of the wheel and 
the ship swings slowly in to the quay. Steel and hemp 
hawsers make her faust to the shore and she is delivered 
over to the dry land and its human forces 

The roar of motor lorries reverberates in the ship’s 
iron sides, and the street casts its shadows and its mud 
where the ocean solitude has murmured day and night 
where the blue seas crooned their songs of longing, and th 
dawn qu 1 on plate still wet from the storm 


From there the story is that of a young Norwegian who makes 
a voyage as an ordinary scaman preparatory to settling down 
But it is not so simple 
as that. The sea gets this young man, as it has got others be- 
left as bitter a taste 
were filled with the ocean’s own brine, while 


to the business end of shipping ashore. 


fore him, and the reader is with in his 


mouth as if it 
the ship sails on. 

The book is one-sided in its somberness, for there is comedy 
as well as tragedy at sea. That is why life is possible there as 
well as elsewhere. But if Nordahl Grieg gives us a gloomy view, 
he gives a faithful one as far as it goes, and one written with 
strength and beauty. 

To the translator, also, should go a word of appreciation. 
I do not know how accurate a rendering of the original Mr. 
Chater has supplied, but his English is of exceptional energy 
His familiarity with the English vernacular of the 


and charm. 


The Nation 


forecastle suggests to me that he, as well as the author 
have qualified for his task through first-hand experience. 

“Knocking Around” is a narrative of the author’s ow 
at sea. After his apprenticeship in a sailing vessel Mr. S}, 
was an officer in a tramp steamship, in a liner, and during : 
World War aboard a “Q” ship—a pirate at large, he calls 

C. Fox Smith’s book contains little new material, but 
convenient collection of the words and music of a number 
better-known sailors’ working songs. 

ARTHUR WARNER 


A Social Mystic 


Toward the Light. By Mary Fels. 

HIS book is as old as the Vedas and the Psalms; it 

new as the latest cry of the soul for God. I might ha 

thought of a hundred mystic volumes while I turned ;: 
pages, as I certainly thought of an intimately familiar ha}: 
dozen. But the book which sprang quickest to my mind, as 
basis of comparison, was not a classic like a Kempis or Ami 
which in substance are the same, but Havelock Ellis’s “Impr 
sions and Comments.” Here is the same collection of fugit; 
paragraphs jotted down in comment on things seen and hear 
and felt. Here is something of the same sense of beauty, mu 
of the same range of experience and vision, more of that c! 
contact with life while searching for its hidden heights 
depths. Mrs. Fels, of course, is frankly theological where E!! 
is humanistic. But she looks at the world with that same mys: 
mingling of intimacy and detachment, and “sees into the hear 
of things.” 

Mrs. Fels has lived an abundant life. She has trave! 
widely, enjoyed close friendships among the great and hum! 
engaged in heroic works of human betterment. This book 
the record of what it has all come to—a distillation of all h: 
experience through these many years. She finds what the m 
tics have always found in every age—the presence of the livir: 
God. It is this presence, which we may know as we know th: 
atmosphere, see as we see the light, feel as we feel our inne 
sensation of being, that at once reveals and rebukes the injus 
tices of earth and yet gives peace amid the agonies of ill. Her 
is a woman who has known life at its worst in her long batt! 
against social wrong, and yet finds rapture in the ecstatic visio: 
of that redemption which is even now within the heart. 

This book touches on sex, marriage, wealth and povert; 
peace and war, art, literature, religion. It mentions the Jewis 
prophets, St. Augustine, Browning, Wagner, William Morri 
Henri Bergson, and the author’s life-long friend, Bernard Shay 
It moves from the calm, chaste statements of philosophy to t 
rapturous visions of religion. It has beauty, serenity, trut! 
There is profound significance in the fact that from so long 
life, lived so intensely among meri, there should come at la: 
these mystic confessions of the soul. 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


George Dobsevage. $2.5) 


Attitudinized Hatred 


Angel's Flight. By Don Ryan. Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 
AN FRANCISCO once had a “fire.” Los Angeles has never 
had a real earthquake, but it is very nervous and expect 
ant. It has even, so it is reported, gone so far as to boy 
cott the minor diabolism of Don Ryan, who, after playing enfan' 
terrible for several years in his column in the Los Angeles Even 
ing Record, has gathered some of his sketches into a book, writ 
ten new ones, and strung them all on a thread of narrative whi 
makes “Angel’s Flight” an interesting and readable novel. 
One fears, however, that the pious Angelenos are optimisti 
as usual. One finds little evidence in “Angel’s Flight” that Goi 
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tru ERE is the secret of the Literary 

ong Guild’s success! The whole amazing 

t ] story of its growth from a new, un 
tried idea to a successfully operating organ! 
vation of more than 35,000 enthustastic mem- 

MES ers 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMER- 

'CA has finished its first year of existence 

ne in its field; the only organization in 

America that gives its members twelve out- 

tanding, important, worth while books 

year at half price! It has proved that Amer- 
ican readers prefer good books to trash. The 


never iditorial Board, Dr. Carl Van 


a 


headed by 


pect loren, has proved its ability to select from 
boy manuscripts—before publication—the books 
fas hat will later attain such wide publication 
Ve? it no cultured American will care to mis 
“ them. It has proved conclusively that it cal 
. serve a reading fare so varied, from month 
; to month, that every member will be com 

pletely satisfied. The Guild has made it pos 
‘ist sible for you, no matter where you live, to 
G enjoy the distinction of being the first in 


your community to read the books that the 
nation will be discussing a few weeks later 


The Annual Contains Selections 
Prom All of the Guild Books 
Carl Van Doren and his a tan (; 

Frank, Elinor Wylie, Joseph Wood Kru 
Zona Gale and Hendrik Willem van Loo 
have prepared a 224 page book crammed 
with entertainment for you They ha 
selected portions of each of the G | 
Books” published in the past year; Trade) 
Horn, The Vanguard, Circus Parad Tri 
tram and all ot the other \ wlance 
these chapters will show you w’ he “G 
Book” is always so popular | » ot 
Editors has written an essay « 
reading especially for this voume It 


tains the story ot the Guild’s or 


rowth It explains how m 
tinguishes you at the same time that 1t saves 
u money It has been made as int 
as possible without regard for expense 
labor. 
A Volume of Permanent Value 
to Any Library 
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has taken effective cognizance of their follies. Don Ryan hates 
their fair city, it is true, but with a romantic, attitudinized 
hatred which derives, one feels, from the one-dimensional make- 
believe of the screen. 

It’s a very personal affair, this relation between Mr. Ryan 
and his old home town, and one can’t help believing that at bot- 
tom it’s a love affair. He finds Los Angeles such a satisfying 
thing to hate. Which means that he finds it on the whole—sat- 
isfactory. 

That he does find it satisfactory for his purposes is proved 
by the fact that when he isn’t busy hating—and thereby proving 
his superiority—he frequently achieves some quite excellent writ- 
ing, as in Main Street Movie, a really brilliant piece of reporting. 

The narrative of “Angel’s Flight” weaves in and out through 
the underworld of bums and crooks and bootleggers, Kiwanians, 
success culturists, and the movies. Especially the movies, where 
Mr. Ryan gives us a number of interesting contemporary por- 
traits. Even the technique of the book is very close to that of 
the screen, with its closeups, fadeouts, cutbacks, and staccato 
titles. And the denouement is pure movie: the hero returns to 
New York and encounters quite by chance his beautiful young 
daughter, seed of an almost forgotten sin; she leads him by the 
hand into a kind of jazz paradise where his despair is healed, 
and his literary success, one gathers, is assured. 

If one were a movie magnate one would be tempted to buy 
the rights to “Angel’s Flight,” call it “The Prodigal of Babylon,” 
and make a lot of money. But as for Mr. Ryan, one wonders 
why he doesn’t write something really nasty about Los Angeles 
—something tolerant, appreciative, and only incidentally con- 
temptuous. His talent, one feels, is adequate to the task; it 
might prove to be a good book. And the Angelenos would never 
know they had been bitten. JAMES RORTY 


Interesting Books of 1927 


CHOSEN BY HEYWOOD BROUN 


Henry Ward Beecher. By Paxton Hibben. Doran. 


“Boss” Tweed. By Denis Tilden Lynch. Boni and Liveright. 
D. L. Moody: A Worker in Souls. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
Doran. 


Morrow. 
Macy-Masius. 


George Washington. By Rupert Hughes. 
Alfred E. Smith. By Henry F. Pringle. 
Upton Sinclair. By Floyd Dell. Doran. 
Bismarck. By Emil Ludwig. Little, Brown. 
George Sand. By Marie Jenney Howe. John Day. 
The Rise of American Civilization. By Charles A. Beard and 
Mary R. Beard. Macmillan. 
America. By Hendrik Willem van Loon. 
Prejudices: Sixth Series. By H. L. Mencken. 
Selected Prejudices. By H. L. Mencken. Knopf. 
Ballyhoo. By Silas Bent. Boni and Liveright. 
Enough Rope. By Dorothy Parker. Boni and Liveright. 


Boni and Liveright. 
Knopf. 


God’s Trombones. By James Weldon Johnson. Viking. 
Wild Goslings. William Rose Benét. Doran. 
Saturday’s Children. By Maxwell Anderson. Longmans. 


“lmer Gantry. By Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt, Brace. 

Daybreak. By Arthur Schnitzler. Simon and Schuster. 

An Unmarried Father. By Floyd Dell. Doran. 

Show Window. By Elmer Davis. John Day. 

Death Comes for the Archbishop. By Willa Cather. Knopf. 

People Round the Corner. By Thyra Samter Winslow. Knopf. 

Galleons’ Reach. By H. M. Tomlinson. Harper. 

Oil! By Upton Sinclair. A. and C. Boni. 

Black April. By Julia Peterkin. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Go She Must. By David Garnett. Knopf. 

Shadows Waiting. By Eleanor Carroll Chilton. John Day. 

Why Call it Anything? By Robert Benchley and Gluyas 
Williams. Holt. 


Books in Brief 


As I Knew Them. Presidents and Politics from Grant to Coo). 
idge. By Henry L. Stoddard. Harper and Brothers. 3: 
Kindly, rambling reminiscences these, by one who wa; 
long editor of the New York Mail and was especially known fo; 
his blind devotion to Theodore Roosevelt. It cannot be said tha: 
this volume contains much of value to the historian, though Mr 
Stoddard does throw a light upon one intrigue or another. Bu: 
what can be said of a journalist who at this day still believes 
the hoary falsehood that the war with Spain was manifest 
destiny not to be thwarted, and that McKinley really tried + 
prevent that war? He might at least have read James For 
Rhodes’s account of this episode. And how highly shall we value 
the judgments of one who still sees no inconsistency in Roose 
velt’s picking Henry Cabot Lodge—of all men!—to be his suc. 
cessor as leader of the Progressives; who writes a chapter on 
Harding and declares that he had “a Cabinet to be proud of” 
and makes no further reference to the three besmirched mem. 
bers of that precious Cabinet beyond saying that Harding 
trusted some “who did not prove so dependable” as Hughes, 
Hoover, and Mellon. Finally, he dismisses the never-before- 


equaled Harding scandals and corruption with the comment that | 
“his judgment was not infallible; some mistakes were inevit- | 


able”! 


John Muir of Wall Street. A Story of Thrift. By O. Muirie| 
Fuller. The Knickerbocker Press. $2.50. 

A pleasantly written account of the rise of a poor Ca- 

nadian boy jto be one of the most successful men in Wall Street. 

Still busy 4nd successful at eighty, John Muir is credited in 


Wall Street with developing the “odd-lot” stock sales idea, which | 


made it possible for investors of small means to buy less than 


one hundred shares at a time, and led the way to the peddling | 


of Liberty Loan bonds in small quantities and denominations 
during the World War. 
ter, won his way upward as a clothingstore-keeper, a stenog- 
rapher, a Pinkerton detective, and a railway clerk and official. 
For the general reader the value of this memoir lies chiefly in 
the excellent sketches of Henry Villard, Thomas F. Oakes, 
C. P. Huntington, Marcus Daly, and other great railway pio- 
neers with whom Mr. Muir came into close contact. 


American Masters of Social Science. An Approach to the Study 
of the Social Sciences Through a Neglected Field of Biog- 
raphy. Edited by Howard W. Odum. Henry Holt and 
Company. $5. 

The purpose of these nine biographical studies is to render 
more concrete and vital a “new gateway to the social sciences.” 
Leading scientists are analyzed as to background, personality, 
and contributions. The editor puts the volume forward as a 
labor of love designed “to aid the social-science student seeking 
example, inspiration, and guidance.” While all the studies are 
not equally illuminating they all contain material of value to 
the student. Becker’s study of Frederick Jackson Turner and 
Barnes’s analysis of James Harvey Robinson are particularly 
able presentations. 

Salome. By Oscar Wilde. Inventions by John Vassos. E. P 
Dutton and Company. $3.50. 

Mr. Vassos’s “inventions” or drawings, appearing as they 
do opposite pages of text bespattered with gilt stars, are stale 
with eighteen-ninetyism and only impotently flamboyant. 


Phillida and Coridon and Other Pastorals. By Nicholas Breton. 
With Drawings in Color by Ernest Fiene. The Spiral 
Press. $7.50. 

The first issue from an American press of this Elizabeth- 
an’s charming pieces. 


John Muir, a rugged, vigorous charac- | 
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Moving Pictures 


Douglas Fairbanks 
ouglas Fairbanks 
A FTER “The Thief of Bagdad” and “The Black Pirate” 


comes “The Gaucho”—a film decidedly inferior to its two 
predecessors. It is easy to dismiss Mr. Fairbanks as an 
artist. His reliance on acrobatic stunts, his monotonous repe- 
tition of the same character, and his undisguised playing for 
effect brand him as an actor lacking in imagination and weak 
in interpretative powers. If acting were all that mattered in 
films one would be content to accept this criticism as the final 
verdict on Mr. Fairbanks. But acting is not all—not even half 
-of the films. And when the acting does appear bad by reason 
of its failing to appear convincing, this failure may actually be 
due to causes far different from the deficiencies of the acting 
itself. I am not referring here to the extraordinary manipu- 
lations of the film record which take place in the cutting-room 
though, obviously, these can make or damn the acting. In Mr. 
Fairbanks’s case the trouble lies elsewhere. It is to be found 
in the general direction of his pictures, and this is particularly 
evident in “The Gaucho.” 

At the outset the fact must be admitted that Mr. Fair- 
banks’s pictures are inevitably “vehicles” for Mr. Fairbanks’s 
acting. There is no question that he is the principal passenger 
there, and that the vehicles are out for the special object of 
driving him to his appointed destination. But what is his desti- 
nation? In “The Thief of Bagdad” and “The Black Pirate” one 
was almost persuaded to think that the fairyland of Oriental 
romance and the fancy of bedizened buccaneering were the ob- 
jects of Mr. Fairbanks’s histrionic efforts. With all his heroics 
he seemed to belong to the backgrounds and the worlds of these 
two pictures. He was plausible. He was human. 

In “The Gaucho” Mr. Fairbanks and the background in 
which he moves are two different entities. The background tells 
the story in the conventional but straightforward way made 
familiar in most American pictures. But now Mr. Fairbanks 
comes on the scene indulging in various acrobatic stunts, and 
one is immediately struck by a peculiarity which did not seem 
to be so conspicuous in Mr. Fairbanks’s earlier pictures. Each 
time Mr. Fairbanks performs he strikes an attitude (with the 
movement of his hand and the completely self-satisfied grin) 
which suggests not so much a dashing cavalier of a bandit as a 
clever acrobat waiting for an applause or a curtain call after 
performing an act on a vaudeville stage. 

No censure is implied in this description. Mr. Fairbanks 
is essentially a vaudeville actor of the acrobatic type. He has 
earned success on the screen by a frank exploitation of his per- 
sonality. On occasions he tried, and not without a measure of 
success, to adapt his manner of acting to the character of his 
background. In “The Gaucho” he made no such attempt, and 
the result is that the picture is disrupted in action and painfully 
discordant in style. And yet this result was not inevitable. 
Even granting Mr. Fairbanks’s disposition for the effects of 
vaudeville acting, the direction of the picture could have been 
pulled round to satisfy this condition. In other words, the 
vaudeville style of acting should have extended from Mr. Fair- 
banks to the rest of the picture. And let it be clearly under- 
stood: vaudeville does not mean either a grotesque or a carica- 
ture. All it means is a frank display of the actor’s skill direct 
to the audience. Mr. Fairbanks chooses to give his own acting 
a certain musical-comedy touch which somewhat cheapens its 
effect. This, of course, could be easily avoided while still keep- 
ing within the artificial convention decided upon. But if the 
musical comedy style for Mr. Fairbanks himself is deemed in- 
dispensable, then musical comedy let it be—from the beginning 
to the end of the picture. 

ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


Drama 


‘‘Marco Millions’’ 


HERE is perhaps no better measure of an author’s imagi- 
I nation than his treatment of a traditional theme. Ideas. 
considered simply as such, are the common property 
all the various classes of those who work with their minds 
but the most distinguishing characteristic of the artistic imag 
nation is its power, not necessarily to conceive ideas, but 
body them forth in a form whose beauty makes them freshly 
persuasive. And if we wish to bring to this test the imag 
nation of Eugene O’Neill there is no other of his works to 
which it may so readily be applied or from which the richn 
of his imaginative faculty may be more thoroughly demo. 
strated than “Marco Millions,’ to which the Theater Guild 
has just given a beautiful production at its own theater. It: 
theme—the soul-destroying force of that characteristic Western 
extraversion which reaches its ultimate development in the 
apotheosis of the commercial spirit—is one which a whole sch 
of contemporary satirists has made traditional; the hero, Mare 
Polo, is, if you like, conceived of as a Babbitt; and yet such is 
the richness of Mr. O’Neill’s imagination that he has created 
a play beside which other treatments of this traditional theme 
seem raucous and dull. 

Junior member of the firm of Polo Brothers and Son, 
Marco makes his way to the court of the great Khan and there, 
under the amused eye of the philosophic emperor, undertakes 
with complacent good humor to confer upon the latter’s sub- 
jects the benefits of Western civilization, reaching the climax 
of his efforts when, as a parting service, he explains to them 
how gunpowder—hitherto wasted in fireworks—may be used for 
the more worthy object of blowing people to bits in the inter- 
ests of universal peace. Innocent of reflection, impervious to 
irony, he moves through life with the terrible directness of 
a shrewd child, and he makes it simple by leaving out what- 
ever is really important. “On the last day one of your seed 
will interrupt Gabriel to sell him another trumpet,” says th« 
Pope in dismissing him for his journey, and the remark is sig 
nificant of more than Marco’s naive avarice, for it implies as 
well that he is incapable of perceiving either comedy or tragedy 

Such in outline is the satiric content of the play, but the 
poetic quality of Mr. O’Neill’s mind makes it impossible for 
him to rest content with mere satire; satire, indeed, first min- 
gles with fantasy and then rises to tragedy. The crass ma- 
terialism of Marco is set forth both against the calm, schooled 
philosophy of the Eastern Emperor and against the exalted 
romanticism of the latter’s daughter as well. Stricken with 
love for Marco, she can hope neither for any response from 
his prosaic soul nor for any real comfort in the tolerant but 
disillusioned wisdom of her people, and in the end each of the 
three chief characters must meet the fate reserved for his par- 
ticular nature, the Princess dying for love, the Khan struggling 
to accept the wisdom of the philosophers, and Marco returning 
in triumph to Venice in an appropriate and sublime incompre- 
hension of his failure to know even what the others were about. 

Since the text of this play is already well known through 
previous publication, it is perhaps unnecessary to speak fur- 
ther of it except in order to add that though it is not the 
most powerful of its author’s plays it has a purety of outline 
and a delicacy of execution equaled by none of the others; but 
something must be said of the beauty of the production which 
the Guild has given it. Here is a play which is conceived not 
only with complete disregard for the conventions of the usual 
technique of stage presentation but in a manner which might 
permit of the most diverse treatments upon the part of the 
producer. It constitutes a challenge to director, scenic de- 
signer, and actor alike; and all of these challenges have been 
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triumphantly met. Alfred Lunt has never, I think, given so 
fnely shaded a performance as thi 1 which he manage me 
ow to suggest both the gradual aging of Marco and the al! 
hut hidden wistfulness which the blindness of his soul, dimly 
aware of things which it has never seen, generates in him 
Many of the other performances are also fine. But perhay 
the most remarkable feature of the whole is the setting pro 
yided for the many scenes by Lee Simonson. He has solved 


the apparently unsolvable problem of suggesting the magnifi 


cent exoticism of the Orient by designing stage pictures of sur 
passing beauty which depend for their effect, not upon an 
effort to reproduce the scenes naturalistically, but upon their 


success in utilizing the artistic conventions of the various coun 
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Boycott in India 
3y V. R. RANGANATHAN 


Madras, December 20 

India was appealed to during the Great War to fight 
it on the cry of self-determination. This was declared by 
Mr. Lloyd George to be applicable to tropical countries. 

A million Indians died outside India in defense of this 
principle, trusting in the word of Britain pledged by her 
Prime Minister. 

Now that Britain is safe for the time from aggression, 
she breaks her pledged faith with India and demands that 
India shall confide her immediate destiny into the hands 
of a parliamentary commission which wounds her self- 
respect. 

India will refuse to do this. We reject the commission. 
We will have nothing to do with it now or hereafter. As 
Parliament boycotts us we boycott the Parliamentary Com- 
mission. 


HIS is the a meeting of all 
parties of the Province held in Madras last month 


manifesto issued by 
and signed by persons of note among whom are Mrs. 
Besant, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
president of the Indian National Congress, Mr. S. Ven- 
katachellam Chetty, leader of the Opposition in the Council, 
and Mr. K. Srinivasan, editor of the Hindu, the leading 
daily in south India. Manifestos of this kind will be issued 
all-party meetings in the other provinces. 
It was in August, 1917, when everything was not going 
well with the Allies in the Great War that the late Edwin 
Samuel Montagu, then Secretary of State for India, de- 


soon by 


clared that the aim of British rule in India was self- 
government. When the war was over the Reforms Act of 
1919 was passed introducing the system of dyarchy in 


the provinces. By this system certain subjects, called “‘trans- 
are to be administered by Indian ministers 
who are responsible to the legislature and can be removed 
by a no-confidence motion in the House; while the “reserved 
distinguished from the “transferred,” are 
under executive councilors appointed by the Governor and 
responsible to the British Parliament. 

Much was said in the meetings of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee in England against this dual system 
before the bill became law. There is not 
likely to be unanimity in a Cabinet consisting of ministers 
and executive councilors, working more or less in opposi- 
tion. But arguments against it avail and 
dyarchy became the system of the provincial governments. 

fter eight vears of experiment it cannot be said that 
dyarchy has worked successfully. In Bengal it has been a 
complete failure. The ministers themselves have admitted 
the difficulties of this cumbrous system. It is usual for per- 
sons in favor of dyarchy to point to Madras and say that 
there it has worked smoothly. But the Justice Party, in 
power for the last six years, has passed a resolution in a 
convention held at Coimbatore condemning dyarchy and 
refusing to accept office until full provincial autonomy is 
granted. 

The announcement of the new Parliamentary Commis- 
sion to consider the grant of further reforms and its per- 
sonnel was to have been made over three months ago. The 


ferred subjects,” 


subjects,” as 


of government 


were of no 


comment of the London Times that the commission mus: ty | 
all British and “impartial” was rightly feared to || 
based on knowledge and Indian leaders were discussing th; 
question of boycotting it if there were no Indians in jt | 
with the result that the announcement was postponed 
Early in November, however, the Viceroy conferred with 
leaders of all parties and tried in vain to persuade them 
to accept a purely British commission. The announcemen: 
was made simultaneously both in India and England oy 
November 9, with an apology by the Viceroy asking In. 
dians to make the best of a bad job and “differ as friends, 
not as enemies.” 

The members of the commission are Sir John Simon, 
president; Lord Strathcome, Viscount Burnham, Stephen 
W. Walsh, M.P., Major E. Cadagon, M.P., Colonel G. R. 
Lane Fox, M.P., and Major C. R. Atlee, M.P., all non. 
entities except the president. But they have all one quali. 
fication: ignorance of India. Mr. Baldwin stated that the 
non-inclusion of Indians was a broad question of principle, 
the sole desire of his government being “to give the real 
and instructed opinion among Indians the best chance of tak- 
ing an effective and constructive part in devising solution.” 
This exclusion is quite against the spirit of the Reforn 
Act of 1919 which stated in the preamble to the act that 
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the object of Parliament in passing it was “to provide fo 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
Indian administration.” 

The president of the Indian National Congress in 
statement issued to the Associated Press calling upon all 
Indians to make an effective boycott says: 


— 


The reasons for the boycott are of the most cogent 
description. Indian people as the Congress has rightly 
claimed entitled to determine their own constitution 
either by a round-table conference or by a convention par- 
liament. That claim has been definitely negatived by the 
appointment of the commission. . . . That, of course, is the 
fundamental objection. The second reason is that we can- 
not be parties to an inquiry into our fitness for Swaraj 
or for any measure of responsible government. Our claim 
for Swaraj is there and it is only a question of negotiation 
and settlement between the British Government and the 
Indian people. The third reason is undoubtedly the affront 
to Indian self-respect involved in the deliberate exclusion 
of Indians from the commission. ... The last reason for 
the boycott is the spirit which lies behind these proposals. 
There is no change of heart except in the direction of 
greater hardening. I say it with all respect to the British 
people and with perfect good-will, Do you mean business? 
Do you want a frank settlement or do you proceed by dila- 
tory methods or by uncompromising opposition to Indian 
aspirations? 


are 


There is universal dissatisfaction with the commis- 
sion. One has only to consider the opinions of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Sir P. S. Sivasami Iyer, the most lib- 
eral of the Liberal Party, which supported the government 
when the non-cooperation movement was at its height. Says 
Sir Sapru: 

The exclusion of Indians from the personnel of the 
commission can only be described as arbitrary, unjust, and 
unfair to India. It almost seems as if Lord Birkenhead has 
taken a leaf out of the book of non-cooperation, and yet he 
and his government in England will be very ready to ac- 
cuse us of non-cooperation if we return their want of con- 
fidence by a similar want of confidence in them. . .. The 
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utmost that can be said in favor of this scheme is that they 
want to associate us with 
extent of representing our views, but they deny to us the 
right of participation in the responsibility of framing our 
own constitution. I have no doubt that this commission, 
even though presided over by Sir John Simon, will inspire 
no confidence and will command no public support. 


them at me stages only to the 


Sir Sivasami lyer says: 


The exclusion of Indians from the commission is a stud- 
ied insult to the Indian public and a very ill-advised step 
from the point of view even of the Tory Government. They 
could have appointed a mixed commission and still secured 
the desired majority of opinion without this affront to 
India. The only reason that I can imagine for this pro- 
cedure is that they wish to emphasize as a matter of prin- 
ciple, lest Indians should forget it for a moment, that India 
has no right to a share in the determination of her own 
destiny and to impress upon the Indian public that, not- 
withstanding the camouflage of her admission to the League 
of Nations and the Imperial Conference, she must not de- 
lude herself into the belief that she is anything but a sup- 
pliant at the door of Britain. 


The Government is pursuing its usual policy of “Divide 
et impera” and taking advantage of the disunion of par- 
ties. Even the time of the appointment of the commis- 
sion is inopportune. Indians wanted a commission five 
years ago, but this was not granted on the ground that the 
Reform Act did not permit such appointment before the 
expiration of ten years. Though now only eight years 
have passed, a bill is being hurried through Parliament 
for amending the section of the act dealing with the ten 
years’ duration. The obvious reasons for it are twofold. 





The Conservative Party is not likely to be returned wj+ 
a majority in the general elections which will be hg! 
in England next year and if Labor comes to powes 
India might be given more reforms, perhaps self-govyer, 
ment. To appoint the commission now is one way of getting 
the votes of great trading concerns in Britain who do yr, 
find it to their interests that India should advance. A, 
other reason is that in the present state of ill-feeling be 
tween the two great communities in India, the Hindus ang 
Mohammedans, the latter can be placated into accepting the 
commission. 

The causes for the Hindu-Moslem tension are varioy: 
The Moslems object to the Hindu social and religious pro. 
cessions with music before their mosques, as disturbing + 
their prayer. The Hindus, on the other hand, do not approy: 
of the slaughter of cows, an animal held sacred by then 
especially their being taken in procession to the slaughte 
house. The Moslems have been converting Hindus to thei, 
faith. But prompt Hindu propaganda has not only dis. 
suaded Hindus from becoming converts, but also recon 
verted those who had already embraced Mohammedanisr 
This the Moslems resent and the result has been a series o! 
riots, assaults, and murders. 

If the British Government relies upon this state o/ 
tension, it will very soon be deceived. The differences wer 
patched up by a unity conference held in Calcutta in which 
the right of both communities to conversions and proces. 
sions was recognized. One good result of the announcement 
of the commission is that parties of all shades of opinion 
have joined hands and even Moslem leaders like Sir Abdur 
Rahim, Sir Ali Imam, and Dr. Ansari, president-elect of the 
next Congress, have declared in favor of a general boycott. 
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